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CONVENTION HALL in Philadelphia will be 
the scene of the 1950 A. F. of L. Union Industries 
Show. This edition of the famous labor-management 
exposition will be the biggest and the best ever. The 
show opens May 6 and will run through May 13. It 
is expected that hundreds of thousands of men, 
women and children from Pennsylvania and other 
Eastern states will move through Convention Hall to 
view the very interesting exhibits illustrating the 
mature relations between A. F. of L. unions and en- 
lightened, unionized industrial enterprises. Much 
hard work has been put in by the director of this 
year’s show, President Matthew Woll of the Union 
Label Trades Department, and by the late I. M. Orn- 
burn, secretary-treasurer of the Department, to insure 
that every visitor will feel well rewarded, from the 
standpoints of both education and entertainment, 
when he attends the big show. Everyone is welcome. 
Admission is free. All trade union families able to 
reach Philadelphia without undue difficulty are urged 
not to miss the fifth and greatest A. F. of L. Union 
Industries Show. It’s sure to be the show of the year. 


THE A. F. OF L. has declined to furnish ma- 
terial requested by the American Medical Association’s 
Council on Industrial Health. Nelson H. Cruikshank, 
director of A. F. of L. social insurance activities, ad- 
vised Dr. Carl M. Peterson, secretary of the A.M.A. 
group, that organized labor has been forced to the 
conclusion that the policies of the A.M.A. are no 
longer being made on a disinterested or professional 
basis. Instead, the A.M.A.’s policies are now being 
fashioned for the doctors’ association by its $100,000- 
a-year publicity and propaganda manipulators. 


CHILE'S PRESIDENT. the democratic and 
genial Gabriel Gonzales Videla, met with leaders of 
the A. F. of L., at his request and on his initiative, 
when he was in Washington last month. President 
Gonzales is a good friend of free trade unionism. In 
a radio broadcast to his homeland from New York, 
he told of his great pleasure in the cordial discus- 
sions held with leading American trade union officers. 


POSTAL DELIVERY service must not be crip- 
pled. That is the firm position of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. William C. Doherty, president of 
the National Association of Letter Carriers, has been 
assured of the fullest support of the A. F. of L. in the 
N.A.L.C.’s gallant fight to prevent the carrying out of 


Postmaster General Donaldson’s shocking delivery. 
curtailment order. William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., has denounced the Donaldson order in a 
public statement as “unwise and unnecessary.” 


NO SLAVE PRODUCTS will be used at the 
new United Nations headquarters in New York City 
if the American Federation of Labor can help it. The 
A. F. of L., always the uncompromising foe of human 
slavery in any form, is keeping a watchful eye on the 
award of contracts by the U.N. Both Soviet Russia, 
which has many slave labor camps, and Communist- 
chained Czechoslovakia have indicated that they are 
interested in selling furnishings to the United Nations 
for use in the new mid-Manhattan world capital. The 
A. F. of L. has called repeatedly for a thorough inves- 
tigation of the nauseating slave labor conditions 
known to exist in Russia. Satisfactory action on 
American labor’s proposal has not yet been taken by 
the United Nations. The A. F. of L. intends to con- 
tinue to press hard for a searching probe of slavery. 


RENT CONTROL must be continued by Con- 
gress for at least one more year if families in the low- 
income and middle-income brackets are not to have 
grave hardships imposed upon them. Workers’ fam- 
ilies can’t afford to have their rents suddenly jacked 
up 30 to 40 per cent or more. Therefore, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is calling vigorously for the 
continuation of rent control for another year. If you 
don’t want to have your rent skyrocket, as it has 
already done in Houston and other cities where con- 
trol was wiped out prematurely, better get off some 
good letters to your Congressman and Senators fast. 


THE BUILDING and Construction Trades De 


partment of the A. F. of L. has begun to publicize 
the incredible conditions imposed upon thousands of 
American building trades workers who are currently 
employed on overseas construction. According to 
reliable reports, about 185,000 men are now employed 
by private contractors on overseas jobs. Although 
much of this work is being done with federal funds, 
the workers on most of the projects labor under 
oppressive, unfair conditions that went into the dis- 
card in the United States many decades ago. 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS of Samuel Gompers 


are to be spotlighted at this year’s Social and Eco 
nomic Institute at Camp Tamiment in Pennsy!vania. 
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German y 


It is difficult to discard emotions when 
analyzing the German problem. However, 
realistically, we must remember that Ger- 
many’s industrial output is essential to 
Western European prosperity and its sta- 
bility is likewise.a prerequisite to a stable 
Europe. Therefore, we must carry out our 
policy with objectivity. We must continue 
with our program of economic assistance 
until Germany has a balanced economy. 

Furthermore, we must give our support 
to the democratic parties, particularly those 
which form the government so that it may 
attain a greater independence as rapidly as 
it proves its trustworthiness. We must in- 
form the German people of this policy and 
why we take each step in its execution. 
We must keep our armed forces in Germany 
as assurance of security for all of Western 
Europe, including Germany, until peace is 
certain. 

We can neither forgive nor forget the 
destruction and suffering which twice with- 
in our lives has been brought on the world. 
We cannot forget the willingness with which 
the people of Germany have accepted ruth- 
less leaders who promised improved stand- 
ards of living, however obtained. 


Nevertheless, history has demonstrated 
again and again that the road to peace can 
be blocked by hatred and desire for re- 
venge. Neither hatred nor vindictiveness 
can lead a people to believe in freedom and 
to respect the rights of others. 

If we follow the way we have set for 
ourselves, I believe that there is a real hope 
that the majority of the German people will 
support the cause of free government. If 
we fail, we will have lost the peace. 

Lucius D. Clay. 
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What's 
WELF 


By GEORGE MEANY 





George Meany, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
spoke last month at the forty-fifth an- 
niversary luncheon of the League for 
Industrial Democracy in New York 
City. Mr. Meany laid bare the hypo- 
critical efforts of the bloated reac- 
tionaries to befuddle the American 
people with caterwauling against the 
“welfare state” and the “handout 
state.” Because of the timeliness and 
forceful clarity of Brother Meany’s 
remarks, we are reproducing here the 


full text of his address. 





ERMIT me to preface my re- 

marks on “Freedom and the 

Welfare State” by admitting 
that I believe in both. More than that, 
I believe that both freedom and a 
state of welfare can and should be 
enjoyed by the Americar people at 
the same time. So, I am sure, does 
our special guest of today, Senator 
Lehman, because his whole public 
career has been aimed at the achieve- 
ment of those goals. That is one of 
the chief reasons why the labor move- 
ment has always regarded him so 
highly. 

Of course, there is no such thing 
as a welfare state, neither here in 
America nor anywhere else in the 
world. To liberals the welfare state 
is an ideal worth working for and 
fighting for. To the reactionary 
politicians who pounced upon the 
phrase for propaganda purposes, the 
welfare state was merely something 
to frighten people into voting against 
their own interests. 

Fortunately, the great majority of 
the American people do not get 
panicked that easily. When an acorn 
pops down on the head of Chicken- 
Little Taft and he starts crying, “The 
sky is falling,” he may get some of 
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the Byrds and the worrying Wherrys 
to run with him to tell the king, but 
the American people generally will 
not follow. They have more common 
sense. 

After all, even the reactionary 
politicians have to concede that the 
Constitution is the charter of Ameri- 
can freedom and liberty. And that 
very same Constitution states in its 
preamble that one of the purposes of 
our government is “to promote the 
general welfare and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” What the founding fathers 
wedded solemnly in one eternal 
phrase, the Tafts and the Byrds, 
both on the Republican and Demo- 
cratic sides, will never be able to 
divorce. 

Yet they insist such a divorce must 


Secretary Meany (left) congratulates New York’s Senator Lehman 
upon latter’s receipt of citation as a fighter for human welfare 


be handed down on the ground that 
welfare of the people and freedom of 
the people are mutually incompatible 
and cannot co-exist without destroy- 
ing each other. 

To me that is sheer nonsense. In 
fact, the opposite is true. Just as 
we all agree that there can be no real 
security without freedom, it is equally 
true that individual freedom is mean- 
ingless without solid security to keep 
it fruitful. 

A free government like ours was 
established in the first place not to 
rule the people but to serve them. We 
do not hear our opponents complain- 
ing about such accepted government 
services as the police and fire depart- 
ments and public schools, yet in a 
narrow sense each of these services 
and the laws under which they operate 
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involve a degree of compulsion and 
thus infringe upon individual liberty. 
You and I are forbidden, by law, to 
rob and murder and set fires, and 
there are laws against playing hookey 
from school. But we do not charge 
our government with being a “police 
state” on those grounds. 

Surely, the expansion of govern- 
ment service into economic fields in- 
yolves a far lesser degree of compul- 
sion. The government does not de- 
prive us of any liberties by such serv- 
ices as workmen’s compensation, bank 
deposit insurance, crop insurance and 
social security. The only compulsion 
in any of these programs is the pay- 
ment of taxes for the insurance pro- 
vided, and taxes always have been 
and always will be with us. 


I am convinced that the American 
people are willing to pay still higher 
taxes for more adequate protection 
against economic disasters and for 
new programs such as health insur- 
ance. 

When the “welfare state” slogan 
fell flat, the reactionaries hunted 
around for a new phrase and came up 
with “handout state.” All of us who 
pay taxes for the extremely meager 
economic and social insurance which 
our government, as yet, affords us 
realize quite clearly that we are not 
getting any handouts but are paying 
our own way. But, speaking of hand- 
outs, it is somewhat surprising to me 
that our reactionary friends never do 
teler to the very considerable hand- 
outs which our government has gen- 
@fously awarded to Big Business in 
the past and the heavy subsidies which 
itis still pouring out. 

Was it a “handout state” when the 
government spent millions to help the 
tailroads build transcontinental trans- 
portation networks? Was it a “hand- 
Ot state” when the government paid 
heavy subsidies to American shipping, 
$ that an adequate merchant marine 

be maintained against foreign 
GOMipetition? Is it a “handout state” 
When the government subsidizes the 
fitlines through higher airmail pay- 
ents than are economically justified? 
Isit a “handout state” when the gov- 
@iment deliberately takes a loss on 
St0nd-class mail in order to help 
Piblications circulate more widely? 
You ever hear the newspapers and 

it friends in Congress complain 
government largesse when Big 

Business is the direct beneficiary? 

I cite these particular examples not 
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because I am opposed to government 
assistance to worthwhile enterprises 
which need help and encouragement, 
but because the reactionary interests 
never mention them. The only thing 
that makes their blood boil is when 
the government occasionally and be- 
latedly takes a step in the direction 
of providing some necessary serv- 
ice to the little people of the country. 


I, too, believe in private enterprise. 
The American Federation of Labor is 
and has consistently been a firm 
defender of our free enterprise sys- 
tem. As a general policy, we do not 
believe it wise or prudent for the 
government to invade the field of 
private business wherever private 
enterprise is serving the public well. 
If any of the social-justice programs 
undertaken by the New Deal or the 
Fair Deal were actually damaging 
to private business, we would be 
among the first to object. But has 
private business really suffered under 


the New Deal and the Fair Deal? 


AM sure we can all remember 

back as far as 1933 when Franklin 
Roosevelt took office. Our financial 
structure on the brink of complete 
disaster, agriculture prostrate and the 
buying power of our people at the 
lowest point in forty years; small 
business failures at an all-time high. 


We didn’t hear any arguments 
about “statism” or “socialism” from 
the great leaders of industry in those 
days. No, on the contrary, they 
flocked to Washington by the thou- 
sands with all sorts of proposals by 
which they hoped the new administra- 
tion would save them from disaster. 
That they were saved by the prompt 
actions of that administration is a 
matter of history. 

And how have the great captains 
of industry, who were the architects 
of our ruin back in the Twenties, 
made out under the Fair Deal which 
they now so viciously condemn 
through their spokesmen—the Tafts, 
the Martins and the Hallecks—in 
Congress? 

I am not going to bore you with 
any long-winded analysis of the pres- 
ent position of Big Business. Let me 
simply quote from a report by U. S. 
News, which is edited by David Law- 
rence. This special report appeared 
in the March 24 issue of that pub- 
lication. Here is the quotation: 

“American corporations, as a 
group, are rolling in money. In four 


postwar years they have invested 60 
billion dollars in new plant and 
equipment; they have increased other 
assets by 11 billion dollars; they have 
added 21 billion dollars to reserves for 
depreciation, and they still have 40 
billion dollars in cash and government 
bonds on hand. 


“Never before was the financial 
position of U.S. business so strong.” 

I think those figures tell the story. 
Today the insurance companies, who 
so bitterly fought us every step of 
the way to prevent workmen’s com- 
pensation and social security, are 
making more money than they know 
what to do with. Today the utility 
interests, which tried every fair and 
foul means of blocking the rural 
electrification program, are silently 
splitting up huge dividends from in- 
creased sales of electric power and 
electric appliances. 

In the same way, I venture to pre- 
dict, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, which is so frantically complain- 
ing against health insurance, will 
be forced to admit—after it is en- 
acted—that it was the best break 
the doctors of this country ever got— 
to say nothing of their patients. 

This controversy over the policies 
of the New Deal and the Fair Deal is 
nothing new. It goes back to our 
very beginning as a nation. Simply 
stated, it is: Shall our political and 
economic policy be what the. people 
want, or shall it be what some superior 
guiding group may think is best for 
the people? 

The present-day bourbons of our 
country talk about statism, socialism 
and the welfare state. To me labels— 
with the exception of the union label— 
are more or less without meaning. I 
am for the greater welfare and 
security of all the people of this na- 
tion. 

I believe that it is a proper func- 
tion of a democratic government to 
strive for a better life for all of its 
people—including those who work for 
wages. Put any label you desire on 
this effort for a better day—‘“statism,” 
“New Deal,” “socialism,” “Fair Deal” 
or “welfare state”—I am still for it. 

In your time and in mine, I am 
confident that the American people, 
by their own decision in free elections, 
will be able to achieve a greater degree 
of human welfare and security and 
will discover that their freedoms have 
been broadened, rather than cur- 
tailed, in the process. 
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“welfare state” and the “handout 
state.” Because of the timeliness and 
forceful clarity of Brother Meany’s 
remarks, we are reproducing here the 


full text of his address. 
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marks on “Freedom and the 

Welfare State” by admitting 
that I believe in both. More than that, 
I believe that both freedom and a 
state of welfare can and should be 
enjoyed by the Americari people at 
the same time. So, I am sure, does 
our special guest of today, Senator 
Lehman, because his whole public 
career has been aimed at the achieve- 
ment of those goals. That is one of 
the chief reasons why the labor move- 
ment has always regarded him so 
highly. 

Of course, there is no such thing 
as a welfare state, neither here in 
America nor anywhere else in the 
world. To liberals the welfare state 
is an ideal worth working for and 
fighting for. To the reactionary 
politicians who pounced upon the 
phrase for propaganda purposes, the 
welfare state was merely something 
to frighten people into voting against 
their own interests. 

Fortunately, the great majority of 
the American people do not get 
panicked that easily. When an acorn 
pops down on the head of Chicken- 
Little Taft and he starts crying, “The 
sky is falling,” he may get some of 
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the Byrds and the worrying Wherrys 
to run with him to tell the king, but 
the American people generally will 
not follow. They have more common 
sense. 

After all, even the reactionary 
politicians have to concede that the 
Constitution is the charter of Ameri- 
can freedom and liberty. And that 
very same Constitution states in its 
preamble that one of the purposes of 
our government is “to promote the 
general welfare and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” What the founding fathers 
wedded solemnly in one eternal 
phrase, the Tafts and the Byrds, 
both on the Republican and Demo- 
cratic sides, will never be able to 
divorce. 

Yet they insist such a divorce must 





be handed down on the ground that 
welfare of the people and freedom of 
the people are mutually incompatible 
and cannot co-exist without destroy- 
ing each other. 

To me that is sheer nonsense. In 
fact, the opposite is true. Just as 
we all agree that there can be no real 
security without freedom, it is equally 
true that individual freedom is mean- 
ingless without solid security to keep 
it fruitful. 

A free government like ours was 
established in the first place not to 
rule the people but to serve them. We 
do not hear our opponents complain- 
ing about such accepted government 
services as the police and fire depart- 
ments and public schools, yet in a 
narrow sense each of these services 
and the laws under which they operate 
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involve a degree of compulsion and 
thus infringe upon individual liberty. 
You and I are forbidden, by law, to 
rob and murder and set fires, and 
there are laws against playing hookey 
from school. But we do not charge 
our government with being a “police 
state” on those grounds. 

Surely, the expansion of govern- 
ment service into economic fields in- 
yolves a far lesser degree of compul- 
sion. The government does not de- 
prive us of any liberties by such serv- 
ices as workmen’s compensation, bank 
deposit insurance, crop insurance and 
social security. The only compulsion 
in any of these programs is the pay- 
ment of taxes for the insurance pro- 
vided, and taxes always have been 
and always will be with us. 

I am convinced that the American 
people are willing to pay still higher 
taxes for more adequate protection 
against economic disasters and for 
new programs such as health insur- 
ance. 

When the “welfare state” slogan 
fell flat, the reactionaries hunted 
around for a new phrase and came up 
with “handout state.” All of us who 
pay taxes for the extremely meager 
economic and social insurance which 
our government, as yet, affords us 
realize quite clearly that we are not 
getting any handouts but are paying 
our own way. But, speaking of hand- 
outs, it is somewhat surprising to me 
that our reactionary friends never do 
reler to the very considerable hand- 
outs which our government has gen- 
erously awarded to Big Business in 
the past and the heavy subsidies which 
itis still pouring out. 

Was it a “handout state” when the 
government spent millions to help the 
tailroads build transcontinental trans- 
portation networks? Was it a “hand- 
Ot state” when the government paid 
heavy subsidies to American shipping, 
86 that an adequate merchant marine 

be maintained against foreign 
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because I am opposed to government 
assistance to worthwhile enterprises 
which need help and encouragement, 
but because the reactionary interests 
never mention them. The only thing 
that makes their blood boil is when 
the government occasionally and be- 
latedly takes a step in the direction 
of providing some necessary serv- 
ice to the little people ‘of the country. 


I, too, believe in private enterprise. 
The American Federation of Labor is 
and has consistently been a firm 
defender of our free enterprise sys- 
tem. As a general policy, we do not 
believe it wise or prudent for the 
government to invade the field of 
private business wherever private 
enterprise is serving the public well. 
If any of the social-justice programs 
undertaken by the New Deal or the 
Fair Deal were actually damaging 
to private business, we would be 
among the first to object. But has 
private business really suffered under 


the New Deal and the Fair Deal? 


AM sure we can all remember 

back as far as 1933 when Franklin 
Roosevelt took office. Our financial 
structure on the brink of complete 
disaster, agriculture prostrate and the 
buying power of our people at the 
lowest point in forty years; small 
business failures at an all-time high. 


We didn’t hear any arguments 
about “statism” or “socialism” from 
the great leaders of industry in those 
days. No, on the contrary, they 
flocked to Washington by the thou- 
sands with all sorts of proposals by 
which they hoped the new administra- 
tion would save them from disaster. 
That they were saved by the prompt 
actions of that administration is a 
matter of history. 

And how have the great captains 
of industry, who were the architects 
of our ruin back in the Twenties, 
made out under the Fair Deal which 
they now so viciously condemn 
through their spokesmen—the Tafts, 
the Martins and the Hallecks—in 
Congress? 

I am not going to bore you with 
any long-winded analysis of the pres- 
ent position of Big Business. Let me 
simply quote from a report by U. S. 
News, which is edited by David Law- 
rence. This special report appeared 
in the March 24 issue of that pub- 
lication. Here is the quotation: 

“American corporations, as a 
group, are rolling in money. In four 


postwar years they have invested 60 
billion dollars in new plant and 
equipment; they have increased other 
assets by 11 billion dollars; they have 
added 21 billion dollars to reserves for 
depreciation, and they still have 40 
billion dollars in cash and government 
bonds on hand. 

“Never before was the financial 
position of U.S. business so strong.” 

I think those figures tell the story. 
Today the insurance companies, who 
so bitterly fought us every step of 
the way to prevent workmen’s com- 
pensation and social security, are 
making more money than they know 
what to do with. Today the utility 
interests, which tried every fair and 
foul means of blocking the rural 
electrification program, are silently 
splitting up huge dividends from in- 
creased sales of electric power and 
electric appliances. 

In the same way, I venture to pre- 
dict, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, which is so frantically complain- 
ing against health insurance, will 
be forced to admit—after it is en- 
acted—that it was the best break 
the doctors of this country ever got— 
to say nothing of their patients. 

This controversy over the policies 
of the New Deal and the Fair Deal is 
nothing new. It goes back to our 
very beginning as a nation. Simply 
stated, it is: Shall our political and 
economic policy be what the. people 
want, or shall it be what some superior 
guiding group may think is best for 
the people? 

The present-day bourbons of our 
country talk about statism, socialism 
and the welfare state. To me labels— 
with the exception of the union label— 
are more or less without meaning. I 
am for the greater welfare and 
security of all the people of this na- 
tion. 

I believe that it is a proper func- 
tion of a democratic government to 
strive for a better life for all of its 
people—including those who work for 
wages. Put any label you desire on 
this effort for a better day—‘statism,” 
“New Deal,” “socialism,” “Fair Deal” 
or “welfare state”—I am still for it. 

In your time and in mine, I am 
confident that the American people, 
by their own decision in free elections, 
will be able to achieve a greater degree 
of human welfare and security and 
will discover that their freedoms have 
been broadened, rather than cur- 
tailed, in the process. 





MR. HUTCHESON 


ITHIN a few weeks the col- 
leges of the nation will be 
turning loose on the labor 
market the greatest crop of graduates 
in our history. Some 500,000 young 
men and women are scheduled to get 
degrees this year—an increase of 
something like 75,000 over last year. 
High schools will also turn out almost 
1,000,000 youngsters who consider 
their scholastic careers ended with the 
receipt of a high school diploma. 
According to the Department of 
Labor, this year’s crop of high school 
and college graduates will enter a 
labor market that is, to say the least, 


College men of 1950. Are they preparing for jammed 
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By WILLIAM L. HUTCHESON 


President, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 


tight. Competition for jobs will be 
the keenest it has been since before 
the war. 

Some men and women with de- 
grees in specialized fields undoubtedly 


will have to seek employment outside’ 


of their fields. And this will probably 
lead to frustrations and disappoint- 
ments, a fact that ought to inspire all 
of us to take a long and careful look 
at our educational system. 

Than education few subjects are 
closer to the hearts of the American 
working people. It was the working 
people of the nation who dreamed of 
and fought for free education down 


the years. Today it is still the work- 
ing people who, through their unions, 
are constantly demanding and work- 
ing for bigger and better educational 
opportunities for all children. 

The fact that America enjoys the 
finest educational system in the world 
is no accident. Rather it is the result 
of unceasing zeal for better educa- 
tional opportunities for all on the part 
of millions of American working peo- 
ple. That zeal has paid dividends. 

Today seventeen times as many 
American boys and girls finish high 
school as do European children. Fifty 
times as many American youngsters 


fields when nation needs them elsewhere? 
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get a chance at a college education as 
do their counterparts in France or 
Spain or Italy. That is a record of 
which all Americans can be proud. 
And even greater progress seems des- 
fined for the immediate future. Par- 
ticularly is this true at the college 
level. 

The American university of today 
is a far cry from the stilted, hide- 
bound institution our forefathers 
knew. Then advanced education was 
the prerogative of children of wealthy 
and professional people. Not so to- 
day, however. Today children of all 
dasses and all creeds rub shoulders 
at institutions of higher learning. 
Working one’s way through college 
has become the traditional badge of 
accomplishment. 

How much progress has been made 
along this line can be gleaned from 
astudy of statistics. Whereas in 1900 
less than 4 per cent of our boys and 
girls between the ages of 18 and 21 
were attending college, by 1940 that 
figure had risen to 15 per cent. 

Since 1940 the educational benefits 
contained in the G.I. Bill of Rights 
have roughly doubled college enroll- 
ment, a fact which makes ‘it safe to 
predict that fully 25 per cent of our 
youth in the college-age bracket are 
now in school. 

With veterans getting financial aid 
in the pursuit of higher learning, and 
with such groups as medical students 
also getting monetary concessions, it 
is not difficult to visualize the day 
when all youngsters of college caliber 
will be getting free education such as 
the primary and secondary schools 
now provide. In the not too distant 
future probably every child with a 
desire and a capacity for a college 
tducation will be in a position to 
achieve it. 

With the physical setup of our edu- 
tational system there is no quarrel. 
Itis the best in the world. However, 
there is some cause for alarm as to 
What is being taught and as to what 
We are educating our children for. 

A recent book by Professors Alfred 
Kakler and Ernest Hamburger en- 
filed “Education for an Industrial 
Age” touches on this subject in great 
detail. Like many other thinking 

icans, the authors feel that our 
shools have been overemphasizing 
desk work and neglecting the manual 
and technological skills. The impli- 
‘ation is that white-collar work is 
more desirable and more rewarding 

manual work. Liberal arts are 
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Most Americans must win their bread in various manual trades 


heavily underscored, while manual 
skills are relatively ignored. Yet the 
vast bulk will have to earn their liveli- 


hood in manual trades. 


In this highly industrialized age, 
this is tending to put the cart before 
the horse. A few figures readily bear 
out this theory. A healthy percentage 
of U.S. craftsmen are more than 45 
years old. For every twelve of these 
artisans who are soon to drop out of 
their respective fields, replacements 
are being trained as follows: eight 
electrical workers, four sheet. metal 
workers, three machinists, not quite 
two building tradesmen and less than 
one-fifth of one tool and die maker. 

Put another way, some 80 per cent 
of our youngsters are being educated 
in one form or another of the liberal 
arts, while the other 20 per cent are 
being educated in manual and techni- 
cal skills. Yet by the very nature of 


our economy, seven out of ten young- 
sters now entering the world will have 
to gravitate toward more or less 
skilled labor of one sort or another. 


Under these circumstances it ap- 
pears that the educational system has 
not been too realistic during recent 
years. With statistics like these, it 
seems fairly obvious that the nation 
may shortly run out of skilled labor, 
which forms the backbone of our eco- 
nomic life. 

There is no quarrel with giving 
children the broadest possible educa- 
tion in culture and the liberal arts. 
General education in the classics, in 
philosophy and in art adds to the 
richness and fullness of life. Educa- 
tion broadens the perspective and in- 
creases poise and self-confidence. No 
person, either child or adult, can get 
too much of it. Yet if our educational 
system, in addition to instilling a love 
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of culture in our children, also instills 
in them a revulsion for manual labor 
by which a vast majority will have to 
earn their livelihoods, it lacks the 
realistic approach. 

It is a settled fact that fascism in 
Europe thrived on the discontent of 
hundreds of thousands of frustrated 
white-collar workers. Annually some 
750,000 youngsters in this nation 
leave high school expecting to enter 
the fanciful world of deep-carpeted 
offices and solid mahogany desks. By 
the very nature of things, many are 
forced to turn to more or less skilled 
labor, and often they do so with a 
sense of futility and defeat because 
their training was not realistic enough. 
Many make a reasonable adjustment, 
but many others probably let their 
sense of defeat sour their entire lives. 

Ironically enough, the manual skills 
are considerably more rewarding than 
office work, both from the monetary 
standpoint and from the personal sat- 
isfaction standpoint. Through organ- 
ization, skilled mechanics have ele- 
vated their wage scales to the point 
where the average skilled workman 
receives considerably more pay per 
hour than the man who pushes a pen 
or beats a typewriter. 

In the office work field employers 
are long on fancy titles and short on 
wage boosts. Many an office worker 
has a high-sounding title, such as 
“Assistant to the Assistant Office Man- 
ager,” but the pay that goes with the 
job is anything but fancy. It is the 
old “carrot in front of the horse” 
technique. The boss keeps dangling 
the carrot of promotion in front of 
the office worker, but few ever catch 
up with it. 

To some people a fancy title and 
an opportunity to wear a white shirt 
to work are more important than an 
adequate wage, but to the vast bulk 
of people a decent living standard is 
the prime consideration. To this lat- 
ter group the skilled trades offer much 
_more opportunity than office work. 

But aside from the earnings aspect, 
the manual trades offer considerably 
more in the way of personal satisfac- 
tion than does office work. The man 
who can lay out a stairway or frame 
a roof or machine a piece of steel to 
minute specifications knows a satis- 
faction the man who spends eight 
hours a day writing little figures in 
a big book can never know. 

To the skilled craftsman practically 
every job is a challenge and an oppor- 
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tunity to use ingenuity and original- 
ity. By contrast, office work consists 
of endless repetition of routine work. 
And the office worker never gets to 
know the satisfaction that comes from 
seeing something develop and grow 
from his skillful manipulation of ma- 
terials and tools. 

True, many assembly-line jobs are 
monotonous and repetitious, but these 
are on their way out as electric eyes 
and other automatic devices take over. 
Meanwhile, the demand for manual 
skills increases rather than decreases. 
More complicated machines mean 
skillful men are needed to service 
them. The need for the all-around 
mechanic is greater than it ever was. 

Up to now the United States has 
avoided a shortage of skilled man- 
power by immigration. However, the 
immigration bars are now up. The 
flood of European cabinet makers, 
metal workers, carpenters, etc., that 
kept the supply of skilled manpower 
at high peak has slowed down to a 
trickle. Statistics indicate that the 
United States is training barely half 
enough craftsmen to keep industry 
adequately supplied as older men 
retire. 

As far as organized labor is con- 
cerned, it is making a sincere effort 
to meet the challenge. Our own 
Brotherhood apprenticeship program 
is expanding rapidly. From the stand- 
point -of effectiveness, it is probably 
the most efficient in the labor move- 
ment. ‘We, at least, are doing our 
part. 

However, the basic problem rests 
with the classroom. Our schools must 
recognize the fact that three-quarters 
of our working population is, and will 
continue to be, engaged in manual 
and technical labor. The place to 


Toilers want jobs giving dignity and status as well az good wages 


face up to the fact is in the classroom. 
We neither want nor need to educate 
less. But we ought to make our edu- 
cation as realistic as possible. Work- 
ing with one’s hands ought no longer 
to be stigmatized as something less 
desirable than pushing a pen or buck- 
ing an adding machine, for, in truth, 
no greater fallacy exists in our mod- 
ern world. 

In the final analysis, no matter how 
many facilities are provided, the stu- 
dent’s choice of future will depend 
largely upon the social values that 
have been drilled into him. Young 
people will not go eagerly into techni- 
cal and manual work unless it offers 
dignity, material ease and an accept- 
able social status. We have already 
endowed manual labor with a measure 
of material ease through collective 
bargaining and legislative reform. 
But we can go one step forward. 
There is no reason to boggle at the 
final point—that there is nothing 
wrong with being a skilled manual 
worker that being an educated worker 
won’t cure. 

We had better reconcile ourselves 
to all the facts, for there can never 
be training enough for all the jobs 
that Americans must accomplish, at 
home and abroad. We had also bet- 
ter act fast, if we don’t want restless 
hordes of vocational D.P.’s roaming 
about in our midst. 





What About You? 
A good trade unionist must be 4 
good citizen first. Good citizens 
always vote. But you can’t vote 
unless you are registered. Are you 
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Theme of A. F. of L. Exposition Is ‘Good Relations’ 


HE. BIGGEST _labor-manage- 
Pires show in history—the fifth 

Union Industries Show spon- 
sored by the A. F of L.’s Union 
Label Trades Department—is under 
way at famed Convention Hall in 
Philadelphia. The show opened with 
a bang on Saturday, May 4, and will 
continue through May 13. It is ex- 
pected that half a million persons 
will visit the gigantic, colorful ex- 
position to see for themselves the 
hundreds of booths with brilliant 
displays of union-made goods and 
dynamic demonstrations of union- 
performed services. 

As the big show opened, Director 
Matthew Woll declared: 

“The industrial strength of our 
nation in peace and war depends on 
the skilled union labor and the enlightened management 
which makes possible our Union Industries Show. Our 
continued prosperity is based on the increased produc- 
tion of American workers, plus their ability—through 
high-wage purchasing power—to buy it.” 

The highest leaders of the American Federation of 
Labor and various public dignitaries were on hand for 
the opening ceremonies. Spokesmen for organized labor 
and government pointed out that the Union Industries 
Show is a unique event. It exemplifies America’s demo- 
cratic way of life and the sound labor-management rela- 
tions in American industry that have played so vital a 
part in making this by far the most productive nation 
in all history. 

The Union Industries Show has the enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of the President of the United States. 

“The union label is a hallmark by 
which the consumer may know that 
the article he is buying has been pro- 
duced under decent working stand- 
ards,” said the Chief Executive in 
&message to the Union Label Trades 
Department. “It is an emblem to at- 
lest the harmony between the worker 
and industry. 

“Please express to all who are 
taking part my good wishes for the 
Success of the exhibition in Phila- 
delphia. I am sure that the thou- 
sands who will visit the show will 
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Matthew Woll is the director of 
exciting event at Philadelphia 


find in it a good object lesson in 
democracy and tangible evidence of 
the economic progress that is 
fostered in our free enterprise sys- 
tem.” 

In no other country has anything 
like the A. F. of L.’s Union Indus- 
tries Show ever been attempted. 
Famous fairs are held in European 
countries, of course, but their pur- 
pose is simply to sell products. The 
Union Industries Show is different. 
Its primary purpose is to pay tribute 
to the American economic system 
and to the essential components of 
that system—productive, intelligent 
labor and capable management. 

A dominant exhibit at the exhibi- 
tion in Convention Hall is that of the 
American Federation of Labor itself. 
This exhibit, covering a large area, is educational in 
nature. The A. F. of L. is distributing large quantities 
of pamphlets and other literature about the Federation, 
its history, its principles and policies and its various 
functions. 

Splendid exhibits with a great deal of popular appeal 
have been put on view by scores of A. F. of L. unions. 
Among the participating unions are the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, the Railway Clerks, the Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers, the Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Association, the Boot and Shoe Workers, the 
Cigarmakers, the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stages Employes and many, many others. 

Everyone who can reach Philadelphia without too 
much trouble is urged to visit the Union Industries Show. 
Bring the whole family along with you if you can. 





Railway Clerks’ animated display is one of the features of the show 
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ont Be FOOLED 
by Propaganda — 


By JOSEPH D. KEENAN 


Director, Labor’s League for Political Education 


HE rights and interests of the 

laboring man will be protected 

and cared for * * * not by the 
labor agitators but by the Christian 
men to whom, in His infinite wisdom, 
God has given control of the property 
interests of the country and upon 
management of which so much de- 
pends.” 

With those words George F. Baer, 
president of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and Iron Company, an- 
swered the plea of a miner’s son dur- 
ing the terrible coal strike of 1902. 
The miner’s son, William F. Clark, 
died in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
just a few weeks ago. But the answer 
he got from the arrogant coal com- 
pany president shocked the nation in 
1902 and will long live on in the 
memories of trade union men. 

Do you think things have changed 
since 1902? If you do, you are partly 
right. Today unions are stronger and 
collective bargaining is accepted by 
the public. Today it is not good pub- 
lic relations for a boss to say he has 
the divine right and wisdom to rule 
the lives of his employes as he sees fit 
and “the public be damned.” But be- 
cause industry heads today can’t come 
right out and say they want to abolish 
unions, it doesn’t mean they would not 
like to do so. 

Today they use subtler means. They 
say that the day of despotic capitalism 
is over. They say the situation is re- 
versed. They aver that it is the “labor 
bosses” who are dictating to Big Busi- 
ness and to the unfortunate working- 
men who have been forced into “labor 
monopolies.” 

The anti-union industrialists of 
1950 weep crocodile tears for “these 
poor working people who have fallen 
under the heartless rule of the agita- 
tors and labor bosses.” 
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What were the arguments passed 
out by the proponents of the Taft- 
Hartley Act? Did they assert that it 
was an act to destroy unions and out- 
law collective bargaining? Of course 
not. According to them, it was an act 
to “liberate” the workers. It was an 
act to give poor, oppressed industry 
heads equal bargaining power and 
protection against “big labor.” 

Former Congressman Fred Hartley 
has written a book, “Our New Na- 
tional Labor Policy.” In that book 
he has sought to justify passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Says he: 

“The positions of labor and man- 
agement were reversed. * * * Labor 
was in the saddle and riding hard. 
* * * Top labor leaders were equal 
in power to the elected heads of our 
government. Their power had long 
ago surpassed that of the largest cor- 
poration in the nation.” 

Hartley further states: 

“The plight of the laboring man 
was a real one. The rank-and-file 
worker meant no more to the leaders 
of organized labor than the rabble to 
Louis XVI.” 

Hartley praises Dixiecrat Graham 
Barden of North Carolina as a man 
who “had nothing but contempt for 
the labor racketeer and the profes- 
sional union agitator.” Throughout 
the book Hartley consistently uses the 
term “labor boss” to describe elected 
union officers. 

When they enacted the Taft-Hartley 
Law over a Presidential veto, the 
labor-haters evidently believed their 
own words. They made union shop 
elections compulsory. The labor- 
haters were sure that American work- 
ing people would flock to the polls 
and vote against their unions. What 
happened is history now. 
whelming majorities, 98 per cent of 
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MR. KEENAN 


the elections favored the union shop. 
Is there any other institution in Amer- 
ica that could have won a greater vote 
of confidence? 


=" the salaries of so-called 
“union bosses” with those of in- 
dustry bosses. Even top union sal- 
aries are low by comparison. The two 
top officials of the A. F. of L. and 
C.1.0., William Green and Philip Mur- 
ray, draw salaries of only $25,000 
each. By contrast, A. B. Homer, pres- 
ident of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, got a totai salary and bonus in- 
come of $263,280 in 1948. When 
Homer retires at 65, he will receive a 
pension of $110,460 a year, toward 
which he contributes not one cent. 
Benjamin Fairless, president of U.S. 
Steel, drew $207,900 in 1948. Tom 
Girdler, chairman of Republic Sted, 
drew $275,000 in 1948 and the presi- 
dent and five vice-presidents of Re- 
public each drew more than $70,000. 

All the income of all the unions in 
the country didn’t equal the net profits 
realized last year by just one auto 
mobile corporation, General Motors. 

Even more ridiculous is the charge 
of the propagandists for Big Business 
that union members don’t democrati- 
cally select their officers and have no 
control over them. Here the contrast 
with industry is also startling. 
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Ask yourself, can you name one in- 
stitution that is more democratic than 
your union? Or how about the firm 
for which you work? Who selects the 
board of directors? Who selects the 
top executives? Do the stockholders 
control the firm they own? Or is it 
controlled by a few insiders who own 
little of the stock ? 

Take, for example, the country’s 
biggest corporation, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, com- 
monly known as “the Bell System.” 
Walter S. Gifford just recently retired 
ashead of A. T. and T. He received 
an annual salary of $209,000 and now 
gets a pension of $95,000 a year. 

This company is running advertise- 
ments that 900,000 stockholders own 
A.T. and T. But as any A. T. and T. 
stockholder knows, the divorce of 
ownership and control of the company 
was accomplished long ago. Mr. Gif- 
ford and other “inside” top officials 
and directors own only one of each 
2,300 shares that provided the com- 
pany’s capital. This is just 4/100ths 
of one per cent of all the stock. Yet 
these insiders control this huge com- 
pany just as surely as if they owned 
all the stock. 

A similar situation exists in most 
corporations today. 

Read the average corporation finan- 


cial statement sent to stockholders. It 
is a masterpiece of vague confusion. 
Compare it to the detailed financial 
reports available to all union members 
and checked by their elected trustees. 
Remember there are far more banking 
and business officials than union offi- 
cials in prison for embezzling money. 

Are all trade union officers plaster 
saints? No. Sometimes unqualified 
people are elected to office. But at 
least union members can elect new 
officers. They have not lost control 
of their unions in the way that stock- 
holders have lost control of the cor- 
porations they own. The best proof 
of that is in the A. F. of L. mailing 
room in Washington. There are more 
than 40,000 local A. F. of L. unions. 
Officers turn over so fast that 40 per 
cent of the address plates of local 
union officers have to be changed each 
year. Is that “dictatorship of self- 
perpetuating labor bosses”? 

Remember these facts when you are 
handed some of Senator Taft’s leaflets 
in which he says that only the “Com- 
munists” and “union racketeers” want 
repeal of Taft-Hartley. 

When they say a particular law is 
aimed at your officers, not you, don’t 
be fooled. When they weaken the 
right and power of your elected lead- 
ers to represent you effectively, they 


are taking a direct shot at your secu- 
rity and your paycheck. 

The kind of Congress we get de- 
pends upon the kind of job we do on 
Election Day. If we fail to reelect 
our friends, we may well be put back 
to the good old days when neither the 
stockholder, the public nor the em- 
ployes had any control over the arbi- 
trary dictates of industry heads. If 
you want your wages and security 
protected by strong unions and freely 
elected officers, your vote is needed 
this election year. 

Remember that in 1946 we failed to 
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reelect 45 out of 128 Representatives 
who voted for labor against the Case 
anti-labor bill. But in 1948 every 
friend of labor was reelected. Which 
will it be this year? 

It is up to the 8,000,000 members 
of the A. F. of L. How? Contribute 
to L.L.P.E., participate in L.L.P.E., 
register and vote. 

The other side may have the money, 
but we have the votes. 

If all of us use our votes as good 
citizens, then we’ will have a strong 
and prosperous America with true 
freedom for all and true competitive 
enterprise operating for the prosperity 
and the happiness of everybody. 


We're labor. 


While our foes have cash, we have votes. But they do us no good unless we cast them 
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The GREATNESS of 





SAMUEL GOMPERS 


HE significance of the 
pioneer is seldom fully 
recognized in his own life- 

time. Even those who are 
closely associated with him and share 
his purposes have difficulty in grasp- 
ing the full extent of his achievement. 
In a sense, this is inevitable. It takes 
time for the effects to accumulate and 
become visible in their true dimen- 
sions. Time reveals something more; 
it provides the final test of the pio- 
neer’s social value. It enables one to 
see clearly, after the mist of con- 
temporary doubt and controversy has 
lifted, whether or not, and to what 
degree, the pioneer has benefited 
society. 

I am thinking, of course, of Samuel 
Gompers. All of us who were fortun- 
ate enough to be associated with him 
in the American Federation of Labor 
recognized that he was a natural 
leader, uncommonly wise, vigorous, 
consistently constructive and passion- 
ately loyal. We respected and had 
great affection for him. Perhaps we 
sensed his stature; I am not sure. In 
any event, there it ended. One simply 
does not regard an associate, however 
superbly gifted, as an historic figure— 
especially one who liked to be ad- 
dressed as “Sam.” 


It is now plain, however, that 
Gompers belongs with the great 
figures in American history. He was 
the effective pioneer on a major 
frontier of our national life. In found- 
ing the modern American labor move- 
ment, he opened a vast new area for 
democratic growth and human better- 
ment. 

The social value of what he accom- 
plished, once frequently disparaged 
or altogether denied, has now risen 
above dispute. Indeed, it continues 
to rise from year to year, as the labor 
movement becomes more powerful 
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By MATTHEW WOLL 


Chairman, Samuel Gompers Centennial Committee 


and emerges ever more clearly as the 
nation’s principal force for democratic 
progress. 

This development would have 
gratified Gompers (although he would 
have minimized his own importance 
in it), but it would not have sur- 
prised him in the least. It was his 
great and constant conviction that 
the trade unions are “the only hope 
of our civilization” and “the only 
power whose mission it is to evolve 
order out of social chaos, to save us 
from reaction, brutality and perhaps 
barbarism.” 

These words appeared in a re- 





port he made to an A. F. of L. con. 
vention more than a_ half-century 
ago. I suspect that many people re. 
garded them as an absurd exaggera- 
tion. Nor could such a judgment be 
sensibly held against him. The poten. 
tialities of trade unionism were then 
not nearly so apparent as they were 
later to become. It took extraordinary 
perception and understanding of 
society to see them, and an indomit- 
able faith to believe in and work for 
them, as the leader of a minority, 
against what at times was close to 
being the united hostility and scorn of 
the then dominant elements in society. 


bo, 
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Gompers belongs with the most eminent figures of U.S. history 
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Gompers, of course, had both the 
perception and the faith. They make 
him, as an individual—completely 
apart from his tangible achievements 
as president of the A. F. of L—a 
source of continuing usefulness to 
all of us. 

Not long ago I read the proofs of 
a pamphlet our Gompers Centennial 
Committee is publishing which con- 
sists of quotations from his writings 
and speeches. Many of them I had 
read before, some more than once; yet 
I found them both illuminating and 
inspiring. They are rich with wis- 
dom and an abiding belief in the 
future of organized labor and demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Gompers was, in a real sense, a 
prophet. Although often accused by 
radical critics of being “narrow” and 
“shortsighted,” he saw far beyond 
them and his times; and what he said 
and wrote, except on specific and 
transient issues, still has the power 
to inform and elevate. I, for one, 
should like to see this pamphlet, and 
others already published or in prepa- 
ration, not only in every trade union 
office but in every library and school, 
where they will provide students and 
the public at large with a new and 
deeper understanding of our organi- 
zation and of democratic principles 
and values. 

The fact is that our observance of 
the Gompers centennial has already 
had valuable educational results. It 
has called attention to the founder and 
first president of the A. F. of L. as one 
who has made a distinctive contri- 
bution to American life, and it has 
made many people aware, through an 
&xamination of Gompers, that the 
A. F. of L., in action and belief, has 
always moved in the main stream of 
American democracy. The point has 
been emphasized in magazine articles, 
on the radio and in literally thousands 
of newspaper stories and editorials. 

many more are in the offing. 

As chairman of our Gompers Cen- 
tennial Committee, I have had the 
Opportunity to watch the effects of 
our work radiate outward across the 
country, reflecting itself in speeches 
»Y prominent public men, discussions 
in local civic groups, institutes for 
tiversity students and teachers, and 
im letters requesting information 
Written in the youthful scrawl of 
school children. The usefulness of 
this, | believe, is incalculable. 

Ever, where, I think, there is a 
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A Book on Slave Labor 


Russia under Communist rule is a country that practices human 


slavery on a colossal scale. 


The American Federation of Labor 


book, “Slave Labor in Russia,” presents incontrovertible proof that 


Soviet Russia is a slave state. 


it to yourself to know these facts. 
Send today for your copy of “Slave Labor in Russia.” 


The facts are shocking, but you owe 


Simply 


mail your order with a check, postal note or money order for $2 
to the American Federation of Labor, Washington 1, D. C. 


growing recognition of the validity of 
Gompers’ democratic philosophy and 
policies, by which the A. F. of L. has 
constantly been motivated. One sees 
it vividly in international affairs, in 
the recent formation of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. It is a guiding principle of 
the I.C.F.T.U. that there can be no 
unity with labor organizations that are 
merely the controlled tools of the 
Soviet dictatorship and its satellites. 

Dr. Selig Perlman, long an intelli- 
gent and sympathetic interpreter of 
labor affairs, observed not long ago 
that the highly constructive role re- 
cently played by American labor 
leadership in strengthening the spirit 
of the unionists in Western Europe, in 
their struggle to avoid being reduced 
to mere Soviet tools, “would have 
been impossible without the Gompers 
tradition.” He observed also that the 
formation of the I.C.F.T.U might 
eventually “be seen as the beginning 
of the recognition of Gompers as the 
leading intellectual not only of Amer- 
ican labor but of free labor through- 
out the world.” 

One sees this recognition of Gomp- 
ers making headway even in circles 
where there is what might be called 
a vested intellectual interest in re- 
sisting it. I have in mind those 
liberal intellectuals who for years in- 
sisted that Gompers was “reactionary” 
or, at best, “antiquated” in his be- 
liefs, but who are now beginning to 
realize that he was neither. 

I do not make this reference in 
any disparaging sense. On the con- 
trary,.I regard the change as a sign 
of intellectual health and courage. It 
is not easy for people who deal, one 
might say professionally, with ideas 
to acknowledge that some of the ideas 
with which they have been closely 


identified have been even partially 
wrong. 

But the fact is that events in the 
quarter-century since Gompers died 
have provided overwhelming proof of 
the rightness of what he advocated. 
It was the fashion in some circles, for 
example, to berate Gompers for his 
refusal to allow the A. F. of L. to be- 
come allied with any political party 
or to organize one of its own. “We 
must be partisan for a policy and not 
for a party,” Gompers declared. The 
logic of events has compelled nearly 
everyone ‘to acknowledge that any 
other policy would be destructive of 
the very ends its proponents claimed 
it would achieve. 

As an article in The New Republic, 
once the fairly exclusive preserve of 
supporters of the Labor Party idea, 
noted recently, the A. F. of L. policy 
of “rewarding your friends and pun- 
ishing your enemies” is “today the 
official policy of both the A. F. of L. 
and the C.I.0. and is more thoroughly 
accepted than at any time in Ameri- 
can labor history.” 

On the central issue of our time— 
democracy versus totalitarianism— 
Gompers realized at once what was 
involved. Long before most people, 
he saw and pointed out that com- 
munism was incompatible with demo- 
cracy. He led the A. F. of L. into 
the fight against communism while 
many people were still beguiled by 
its humanitarian pretensions. 

It is significant that he did not be- 
lieve this entitled him “to very great 
credit.” The man who saw the trade 
unions as the “only power whose mis- 
sion it is to evolve order out of social 
chaos, to save us from reaction, 
brutality and perhaps barbarism” 
could not, obviously, have acted 
otherwise. 
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Free Labor Unites in Asia 


By RICHARD DEVERALL 


Bomsay. 

ROM the ranks of the democra- 

tic workers’ groups represented 

in the International Labor Or- 
ganization has come the inspiration 
leading to formation of the Asian 
Federation of Labor. The new organ- 
ization brings together the forces of 
free labor throughout non-Communist 
Asia. Only the Soviet Far East and 
Red China have been omitted. 

It was at the I.L.0. conference held 
during January at Nuwara Eliya, Cey- 
lon, that the workers’ representatives 
of the I.L.O. met concurrently but sep- 
arately with K. Hedayat, ofthe Exec- 
utive Committee of the new Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, to complete the work of join- 
ing the free trade unions of Asia into 
a Federation. 

The formation of the Asian Federa- 
tion of Labor is a landmark in the 
development of a powerful democra- 
tic movement throughout the con- 
tinent. It marks the upsurge of Asian 
nationalism and the free, democratic 
forces which are not only resisting 
Communist imperialism but are on the 
offensive to remove the blight of 
totalitarianism from the Asian world. 

The Asian Federation of Labor has 
emerged at a time when, outside of 
Red China, Communist strength with- 
in the Asian trade union movement 
has crumbled. 

The manifesto of the new Federa- 
tion of Labor, as adopted at Ceylon, 
declares: 

“Asia is in the throes of a rebirth. 
The citadel of imperialism is crumbl- 
ing. * * * The time is fast approach- 
ing when Asia as a whole will be free. 
But a corresponding enlargement of 
the rights and privileges of the masses 
* * * has not ensued. The masses 
remain confused. Property relation- 
ships continue unchanged. Poverty 
and unemployment show no signs of 
abatement. Wages are below the 
subsistence level. The cost of living 
is mounting higher and higher.” 

Noting that Communist aggression 
has been intensified throughout Asia, 
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the manifesto hails the “new guid- 
ance” of the Asian Federation of 
Labor and declares: “It is only the 
free trade union movement in Asia 
that can give this guidance.” In a 
denunciation of both imperialism and 
colonialism of all types, the manifesto 
says of the new Asian free trade union 
movement: 

“By its organized might, it will tear 
asunder the clinging influence of im- 
perialistic power; the challenging 
might of totalitarianism, whether 
Communistie or Fascistic, will be 
routed; the inequalities in the social 
order will be completely eliminated.” 

The manifesto lists as its main ob- 
jectives: (1) freedom of expression 
and association, (2) employment and 
security of that employment, (3) 
food, clothing and shelter adequate for 
maintenance of human dignity and 
(4) democratic change of govern- 
ment. 


7 Asian Federation of Labor has 
thus championed the cause of the 
free workers who rightly fear the so- 


called “liberation” offered by Red 


China. The workers of Asia remem- 
ber the character of the Japanese 
“liberation” of the 1940-45 period. 
They want no part of “liberation” 
by another totalitarian and imperial- 
istic power. 

Fung Hoi-chiu of the Hong Kong 
Trades Union Council told the Ceylon 
conference: 

“My countrymen have discovered 
their mistake just a little too late. 
They are now undergoing hardships 
and privations unknown to them or 
to their forefathers since history be- 
gan. Poorly paid as the Hong Kong 
workers are, the Chinese think we are 
in heaven. To the Chinese behind 
the Iron Curtain, Hong Kong is in- 
deed the pearl of the Far East.” 

He also declared: 

“It is our duty * * * to prove to 
the Chinese and to the people in other 
Asian countries that democracy can 
offer a much more effective solution 
to the problem of poverty. Then— 


but not before then—the threat of 
Communist aggression will no longer 
be a nightmare to the Asians.” 

After adopting the manifesto, the 
first official act of the Asian Federa- 
tion of Labor was to pass a resolution 
stating: 

“This conference notes with satis- 
faction the growing opposition of the 
working class in almost every country 
in Asia against totalitarian infiltra. 
tion into the trade union movement 
under the guidance of Moscow. Such 
infiltration, if allowed, will kill all 
free trade union movements in Asia 
and convert the entire body of work- 
ers into an army of slave laborers.” 

The founding members of the Asian 
Federation of Labor are also mem- 
bers of the recently established Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. The Ceylon meeting moved 
that the Asian Federation of Labor 
“might be recognized as the regional 
machinery for Asia by this new 
international.” 

The Asian Federation of Labor 
went on record as hailing the birth 
of the United States of Indonesia. It 
also greeted the liberation of Free 
Viet Nam and called upon the French 
government to ratify quickly the 
pending treaty with that country. 

The year 1950 will be of enormous 
significance in Asia. The battle is on 
between liberty and slavery. In Peip- 
ing, Russia has set up a W.F.T.U. 
bureau to direct communism’s anti- 
democratic drive throughout Asia. 

Like the I.C.F.T.U., the Asian Fed- 
eration of Labor is fighting for hu 
man decency and human dignity, for 
democracy and economic justice. 
Above all, the free workers of Asia 
and their organizations are fighting 
for the freedom of Asia, which is to 
day threatened by Red hordes stirring 
up insurrections and riots. 

The true meaning of the formation 
of the Asian Federation of Labor lies 
in the fact that the working people of 
Asia are seeing through the Com 
munist propaganda which has del- 
luged Asia for the past thirty years 
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Why should faithful 
public servants be 
given a raw deal? 


the postal service itself. The orders 
issued by the Postoffice Department 
on April 18 will result in tremendous 
money losses to American business 
and great inconvenience to the gen- 
eral public. Postal employes—par- 
ticularly low-paid substitutes—will 
suffer greatly because of the reduc- 
tion in the number of delivery trips. 
The American people are not will- 
ing to have their efficient postal insti- 
tution wrecked. They do not want to 
have the historic role of the American 
postal system as one of swift, certain 
and dependable means of communica- 
tion thrown into the discard. 
Congress and the people must meet 
this challenge head on. The United 
States Postoffice belongs to the Ameri- 
can people everywhere. It is one of 
the most useful and most cherished 
institutions in the land. It must not 
be permitted to become an instrument 
subject to the whims of penny-wise 
and pound-foolish administrators. 


Don’t Let Them Demolish 


YOUR POSTAL SERVICE 


By WILLIAM C. DOHERTY 


President, National Association of Letter Carriers 


RDERS issued by the Postoffice - 


Department on April 18 direct- 
ed all postmasters to curtail 
Virtually every type of postal service. 
The National Association of Letter 
Carriers has protested these devastat- 
ing instructions very vigorously. We 
feel that they amount to nothing less 
than a rape of the postal service. 
The postal service is the govern- 
ment function closest to the lives of 
the American people. Postal workers 
have always been mighty proud of the 
excellent service rendered to the peo- 
ple. But if the orders of April 18 are 
carried out, our fine postal system will 
suffer irreparable damage. The great 
American postal service will be turned 
into 2 second-rate, inferior govern- 
ment agency. The orders issued by 
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the Postoffice Department, unless they 
are set side, will assassinate the service 
ideal. 

Under the ill-advised orders, deliv- 
ery of mail is to be restricted to one 
delivery a day in residential districts 
and greatly reduced in business dis- 
tricts. Parcel post deliveries are to be 
cut in half in business areas. Maga- 
zines that have become an important 
part of American life will no longer 
receive expeditious handling. The 
prompt mail delivery that the Ameri- 
can people have been receiving tor so 
many years will no longer be avail- 
able. 

There are many other drastic pro- 
visions. Each one of them seriously 
restricts the fine delivery service now 
being afforded the people and imperils 
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SLAVERY IN RUSSIA 


By GEORGE P. 


N MY capacity as international 
I representative of the American 
Federation of Labor and as a 
member of the Governing Body of the 
I.L.0., I have given the entire sub- 
ject of slave labor my deepest con- 
sideration and study. My feeling of 
horror that slave labor can and does 
exist to an appalling extent in one of 
the largest and most powerful nations 
of the world is only exceeded by my 
conviction that we can and must do 
something to eliminate this evil. 

It is regrettable that the whole sub- 
ject has developed into more or less of 
a political football—from the United 
Nations to the I.L.O. and back again. 
That, however, only redoubles my 
belief that we must take steps im- 
mediately to set up the necessary ma- 
chinery to abolish forced labor wher- 
ever it may be found. 

I think it is worthwhile to review 
briefly the action of the United Na- 
tions and the I.L.O. in their handling 
of the resolution on slave labor sub- 
mitted to them by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The American Federation of Labor 
at its sixty-sixth convention, held in 
San Francisco in October, 1947, 
adopted a resolution urging the 
United Nations to take all necessary 
steps to insure early action to abolish 
and prevent the use of forced or slave 
labor. The resolution further urged 
that a survey of the extent of the use 
of forced labor be made by the United 
Nations among its member states. 

Armed with this mandate from the 
convention, the American Federation 
of Labor consultants to the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council 
placed before that tribunal the entire 
issue of slave labor. After two years 
of effort, the Economic and Social 
Council on March 7, 1949, by a vote 
of 14 to 3, adopted a resolution “au- 
thorizing the International Labor Or- 
ganization, in cooperation with the 
United Nations secretary-general, to 
take up the whole question of slave 
labor.” 

As a result of the action of the 
Economic and Social Council, the sec- 
retary-general of the United Nations 
informed the director-general of the 
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I.L.0. of the Council’s resolution. 
The director-general of the I.L.O. in 
June, 1949, communicated to the sec- 
retary-general of the United Nations 
the conclusions arrived at by the Gov- 
erning Body of the I.L.0. The fol- 
lowing is the text of the statement 
adopted by the Governing Body of the 
I.L.0. at its 109th session, held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, June, 1949: 

“(1) The alleged existence of 
forced labor in many countries is a 
matter of grave and widespread con- 
cern; 

“(2) The question is of direct con- 
cern to and within the competence of 
the International Labor Organization; 

“(3) The International Labor Or- 
ganization considers that there should 
be an impartial inquiry into the na- 
ture and extent of forced labor, in- 
cluding the reasons for which persons 
are made to perform forced labor and 
the treatment accorded to such per- 
sons; 

“(4) The matter is also one of 
concern to the United Nations as a 
collective organization and to the 
various members of that organization 
in their individual capacity, and there 
should therefore be the closest col- 
laboration between the United Nations 
and the International Labor Organi- 
zation in carrying out the proposed 
impartial inquiry. Such collaboration 
is of particular importance in view of 
the desirability of including within 


the scope of the inquiry members of ° 


the United Nations which are not 
members of the International Labor 
Organization ; 

“(S) The International Labor Or- 
ganization. director-general should 
therefore establish clase contact with 
the secretary-general of the United 
Nations with a view to the establish- 
ment of an impartial commission of 
inquiry into the whole question at the 
earliest possible moment.” 

It is worth mentioning that the 
conclusion reached by the Governing 
Body of the I.L.0., while not satisfy- 
ing the representative of the U.S. 
workers, is a direct result of his efforts 
to provide the necessary machinery to 
conduct an inquiry into the use of 
forced labor. 


An analysis of the actions of the 
United Nations and the I.L.0. Goy. 
erning Body can leave no doubt in 
anyone’s mind that neither of these 
two international organizations in- 
tends to provide the necessary ma- 
chinery to give effect to the resolution 
submitted by the A. F. of L. to the 
United National Economic and Social 
Council. Both the United Nations 
and the I.L.0. have debated and dis- 
cussed at length the merits of this 
resolution, but because of the failure 
of Soviet Russia and her satellite na- 
tions to permit an on-the-spot survey, 
these international bodies are reluc- 
tant to provide any type of machinery 
to deal with this vital subject. 

It has been repeatedly stated that 
unless Russia and her satellite friends 
agree to permit surveys within their 
borders for the purpose of studying 
this subject, no value can be obtained 
from such an investigation. Many gov- 
ernment representatives have pointed 
out to me that, in spite of the prima 
facie evidence submitted by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, the value 
of such evidence as a public opinion 
weapon is negligible in terms of its 
possible effect in eliminating slave 
labor in Russia. 

I am not one who believes that 
Russia is fearless of public opinion. 
The very existence of the Iron Curtain 
is proof that Russia fears unfavorable 
world opinion and has taken this 
precaution to prevent the people of 
the free nations from learning the 
truth about her internal affairs. 

Furthermore, when we calmly re- 
view the ramifications of her pub- 
licity campaigns throughout the world 
we know that she is extremely jealous 
of what other nations think about her 
and her economic and social system. 
I do not believe that Russia would 
long fiout the critical opinion of a 
united, free world. 

No matter what we may think of 
her leaders, or how much we may 
differ with their ideologies, we must 
concede that they are scheming men 
of brains. They know that they can 
not forever defy the rest of the world, 
and for this reason they spend billions 
of dollars each year to cultivate 4 
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more favorable opinion of their form 
of government and to gain converts 
to Communist teachings. 

The Russian leaders hope to spread 
their ideologies throughout the entire 
globe, but they realize that the gravest 
danger to their ambitions is for other 
peoples to know the truth. We must 
not be misled. 

Russia is doing all she can to post- 
pone the day when the full truth about 
slave labor in her territory is exposed. 
When the free nations of the world 
delay action on this vital issue, they 
play into Russia’s hands, and I for 
one raise my voice in protest. 

We can do something about it, and 
we must do something about it if we 
are not, by inference at least, to sit 
idly by while millions of men and 
women are subjected to the horrors 
of slavery for the enrichment of the 
leaders of the Soviet Union. 

Let us not delude ourselves. Slavery 
isnot new. It may take generations to 
eliminate it completely throughout the 
world. Even mass slave labor is not 
new. But Soviet Russia has instituted 
anew form of slavery—mass slavery 
uncontrolled except by a ruthless dic- 
lator government. 


_ people of Russia are subjected 
unceasingly to a reign of terror 
with the threat constantly hanging 
over them of being dragged off to 
slave labor camps without trial or any 
opportunity to defend themselves. De- 
spite the most vigorous efforts of 
Russia to guard the secrets of her 
slave labor projects, documentary evi- 
dence has been obtained which reveals 
the awful horrors of these projects. 

It has been estimated that there are 
now between 10,000,000 and 15,000,- 
000 people confined in Russian slave 
labor camps, digging canals, building 
toads, setting up military projects, 
mining uranium, etc. These human 
beings are subject to barbarous pun- 
ishment for even the slightest infrac- 
tion of inhuman restrictions and rules. 

Of course, the exact figures on the 
extent of slave labor in Russia can 
be provided only by top Soviet offi- 
cials, but we do know that among the 
millions confined and exploited are 
many hundreds of thousands of war 
Prisoners whom Russia solemnly 
Promised to release. We know also 
that whole populations—from various 
sections of subjugated Europe—have 

N uprooted and forced into slavery 
under the control of the Soviets’ so- 
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called Ministry of Internal Security. 
The treatment imposed upon the in- 
mates of Russia’s slave labor camps 
is inhuman in the extreme. 

Among all free people there is an 
innate feeling of revulsion and resent- 
ment against slavery in any form, but 
when we contemplate the ultimate pos- 
sibilities of uncontrolled slavery in 
any part of the world, we begin to 
realize the necessity for immediate 
and effective action to bring slave 
labor into the open for all the world 
to consider and repulse. 

A complete slave state as it exists 
in Soviet Russia presents a constant 
threat to the freedom, security and 
well-being of all other nations. We 
know that Russia will not long be 
content to confine her nefarious mach- 
inations within the borders of her 
own nation and the unfortunate coun- 
tries under her control. She seeks to 
gain control of the whole world and 
to impose upon all people the same 
conditions which now exist behind the 
Iron Curtain. 
~ Evidence submitted by the A. F. 
of L. consultants to the tenth session 
of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council leaves no doubt that 
slave labor has become a major fac- 
tor in the economy of Soviet Russia. 
So long as slave labor exists and 
grows, its use in Russia’s economy 
definitely precludes the possibility of 
extending freedom to the people with- 
in the Soviet domain. 

As we look to the future, the 
A. F. of L. is most deeply concerned 
that slave labor shall be summarily 


dealt with for the ultimate good of 
freedom-loving people everywhere. 

If the United Nations will not take 
action, I propose that the I.L.O. set 
up within its own framework a com- 
mission to inquire into the extent and 
use of forced labor and that this com- 
mission be empowered to make public 
its findings based on either documen- 
tation furnished by reliable organiza- 
tions or on actual surveys made within 
the boundaries of all nations of the 
world. This commission should be 
composed of individuals whose integ- 
rity and sincerity of interest in human 
welfare cannot be challenged. 

I cannot be too emphatic in urging 
that this course be followed. The 
time when we will have to face a 
crucial test for the survival of demo- 
cratic institutions and free enterprise, 
not only in the far corners of the 
world but in our own nation, may be 
closer than we think. We know that 
Russia seeks to infiltrate our demo- 
cratic way of life and ultimately to 
effectuate an overthrow of our form 
of government. I for one do not 
believe that liberty is secure for any 
people so long as one large segment 
of the world is kept in chains. 

Slave labor presents a most serious 
and continuing challenge to all pro- 
ponents of the democratic way of life. 
This evil should be eradicated with- 
out further delay or evasion of re- 
sponsibility on the part of interna- 
tional organizations whose duty to 
function in the interest of human life 
and human welfare has been clearly 
defined in their basic charters. 
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~~ Recovery in Mid-Career 


By BORIS SHISHKIN 


PRIL 16 was the halfway mark on 
the road toward European re- 
covery. That date rounded out 

two years since the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation 
was formed to unite nineteen govern- 
ments of Europe in a common task. 
Their task was to rally the countries 
of Western Europe from their diver- 
gent, and often conflicting, economic 
paths, and guide them along an agreed 
course toward agreed goals of recov- 
ery and reconstruction, made attain- 
able by a four-year program of Ameri- 
can aid. 

It is not unusual to hear the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program described as 
if it consisted entirely of dollars pro- 
vided by American taxpayers and 
spent for the benefit of Europeans. 
Such a description is doubly wrong. 

This program, envisaged by Gen- 
eral Marshall and known as the 
Marshall Plan, is made up of three 
elements. The first is self-help. As 
President Truman made it plain from 
the outset, the United States would 


help only those countries that help 


themselves. And no one can deny 
today that much of the progress from 
the economic disease and disaster of 
two years ago toward economic health 
has been due to the earnest, often 
desperate effort of Europeans them- 
selves, within the limited resources and 
disrupted lives of their own countries. 

The second main ingredient of the 
ERP is mutual assistance. To be eli- 
gible for the American aid, European 
countries must help each other. And 
help each other they do. Age-long 
barriers have been swept aside in a 
mutual effort to stabilize currencies, 
to facilitate the transfer of money and 
credit, to make way for expanding 
trade and to open barriers to migra- 
tion of workers. Mutual efforts of 
several countries have been bent to 
improve production of food, to pro- 
vide a common source of hydro-elec- 
tric power and to establish European- 
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wide exchange of technical assistance. 

The third and the most important 
element of the European program is 
the availability of American dollar aid 
provided under the Marshall Plan. 
For these are the dollars which Eu- 
rope needs, and does not have, to buy 
raw materials, machinery and equip- 
ment essential for the rebuilding of 
her economy. 

Most of these things European coun- 
tries buy from the United States. So 
that by far the largest proportion of 
the dollar aid to Europe is actually 
spent directly in the American market 


and provides the source of income for 
the American worker, farmer, investor 
and trader. 

But even the much smaller propor- 
tion of Marshall aid dollars with 
which European countries make re- 
covery purchases in Canada, Latin 
America and other markets are event- 
ually spent in the United States for 
the purchase of American goods. 
This is true because the receipt of 
these recovery dollars enables the 
other countries to buy from the United 
States products which they want but 
would not have otherwise bought. 
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The Marshall Plan has helped provide jobs for European workers. 
This French plant uses 2,000 bales of American cotton monthly 
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America’s aid to Europe is, there- 
fore, not a charity. The fact is that 
during the last two years many Amer- 
ican workers and farmers derived 
their employment and income from 
the production of export goods essen- 
tial for European recovery, which 
Europe would not have been able to 
buy without the Marshall aid. At the 
level of some $3 billion projected for 
the third year of the ERP, nearly 
1,000,000 American industrial and 
farm workers will receive employment 
due to the Marshall Plan. 

Yet the reason American labor has 
given solid support to the European 
Recovery Program has not been a 
selfish one. The heaviest contributor 
among others in the American com- 
munity, the worker has underwritten 
his share in the earnest desire to lend 
a helping hand to our neighbors in 
Europe in their time of dire need. 

Aiong with his fellow-Americans 
who also worked and fought for free- 
dom in the war, he has known that a 
Europe impoverished and submerged 
in distress cannot resist Communist 
penetration from within or the threat 
of Communist attack from without. 

The American worker has been 
willing to help Europe get up on her 
feet and start on the road to self- 
government, self-sufficiency and self- 
respect because that is his road and 
because that is the road to peace. 


Ww has the Marshall Plan meant 
to the workers of Europe? At 
the halfway milestone of its progress, 
the European Recovery Program has 
already established a record of solid 
accomplishment in two respects most 
Vital to Europe’s workers. 

Inflation was sweeping over Europe 
When the ERP began. The buying 
power of wages was dwindling from 
Week to week as prices kept spiraling 
up, and black markets were gaining 
ground in many European countries. 
The Marshall Plan has made it pos- 
sible to check the most violent forces 
of inflation. 

Uncurbed, inflation would have 
@uickly reduced the masses of Euro- 
pean consumers to starvation. It 
would have brought back barter and 
Paralyzed productive activity. Today 
Plices and currencies in Western Eu- 
tope have been generally stabilized. 
_ When the ERP started, production 
® Europe was at a low ebb. Raw 
materials were lacking and could not 
be bought with inflation-ridden cur- 
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rencies. Many plants were down for 
the lack of fuel and power. Others 
needed machinery, replacement parts 
and even simple tools. 

The program has pumped into the 
arteries of the European economy a 
flow of materials, machinery and 
equipment. Provision of these criti- 
cal industrial needs has made it pos- 
sible to raise the production index 20 
per cent above the 1938 norm and 
maintain high levels of employment 
in the majority of the participating 
countries. 

To bring to a war-exhausted conti- 
nent a large measure of economic sta- 
bility has been no mean achievement. 
To lift production volume from a low 
mark to one-fifth above the prewar 
level in the short space of two years 
has been a feat without precedent in 
the annals of Europe. 

But the very progress of the pro- 
gram has brought European industry 
face to face with the demands for far- 
reaching change. Muscle-bound in 
custom, often obsolete in method and 
organization, industrial enterprise can 


no longer seek shelter in protected. 


markets from the challenge of modern 
technology in production and distri- 
bution. 

It has become clear that Europe 
cannot remain divided into a number 
of independent economic compart- 
ments and at the same time achieve 
an expanding market sustained by a 
rising standard of living. And the 
ERP countries have embarked upon 
the task of chopping down trade bar- 
riers in order to free the flow of com- 
merce within Europe. 


It has become equally clear that the 
old-fashioned methods of production, 
geared to high profit from limited out- 
put, cannot withstand the fresh winds 
of competition fanned by freer trade. 
Traditional methods. are simply not 
efficient enough to enable European 
manufacturers to compete in the dol- 
lar market or to yield the low-cost 
products within reach of the mass of 
European consumers. 


The ERP countries are now coming 
to grips with this problem. The vast 
reservoir of technical know-how accu- 
mulated in the United States—espe- 
cially in the last decade—has been, for 
the most part, a closed book to many 
European industries. What is more, 
neither European employers nor Eu- 
ropean unionists have pursued the 
twin objective of high wages and mass 
production for a wide and competitive 
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market which so largely has been the 
practice in the United States. 

Today the ERP is opening this 
closed door to modern technology and 
providing European industrialists and 
unionists the opportunity to study the 
huge American workshop. It is like- 
wise stimulating a brisk exchange of 
industrial experience and technology 
among the European countries them- 
selves. 


AS A part of the new productivity 
drive in Europe, a number of 
countries are establishing national 
productivity centers where a compe- 
tent native technical staff will coordi- 
nate the program, usually under the 
direction of a board on which man- 
agement and labor are both repre- 
sented. These centers, whose work is 
expected to carry on after the Mar- 
shall Plan, will not only help bring 
modern industrial techniques within 
reach of the country’s industry but 
will also make studies to help assure 
that the benefits of higher productivity 
are equitably shared and that high 
employment is sustained with a mini- 
mum of dislocation. 

To meet the productivity program 
thus formulated by each country, the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
is providing a number of forms of 
technical assistance. This aid makes 
it possible for teams of manufacturers, 
technicians and trade unionists to visit 
the United States and to have a first- 
hand look at the broad range of Amer- 
ican industrial activity and labor- 
management relations. Groups from 
particular industries have been mak- 
ing more specific and detailed studies 
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‘of organization and engineering of 
production in the related industries in 
America. 

When these teams return to Europe, 
they make their knowledge of new 
techniques available to wider audi- 
ences. In the meantime American 
teams of consultants are coming to 
Europe to study the technical prob- 
lems of industries there and give’ ad- 
vice based on the American experi- 
ence. 

As a part of this program, digests 
are being prepared from the major 
technical publications in the U.S. and 
samples of appropriate American 
products are being provided for anal- 
ysis by Europeans. Aides in the train- 
ing and retraining of workers to help 
them meet the requirements of new 
technology are also provided. 

Such a comprehensive drive to in- 
crease the productivity of European 
industry is no easy task. In too many 
parts of the European industrial scene 
it will mean uprooting the deeply in- 
grown tradition of production limited 
to the requirements of a limited mar- 
ket. This has been made possible by 
fencing industrial enterprises and 
groups of enterprises within a solid 
wall of agreements, sheltering the pro- 
ducer against the risks of competition 
and protecting the less efficient pro- 
ducers in the cartel. 

Where this economic pattern has 
shaped the growth of economic life, 
ail segments of the community, includ- 
ing the labor movement, bent their 
practices to fit this design. In many 
European countries this restricted pat- 
tern still prevails. But industrial re- 
sources of Europe must be freed from 
its stifling grip if the living standards 
of the great mass of European work- 
ers are to be raised and if European 
products are to compete in the world 
market. 

To become strong and dynamic, the 
European economy must also have a 
mobile labor force. Yet European 
labor is traditionally static. In mod- 
ern times the workers of Europe 
moved only when they fled—as they 
have fled hunger, privation and reli- 
gious and political persecution. With 
the exception of limited seasonal mi- 
gration, there has been little move- 
ment from region to region, from 
country to country, from industry to 
industry. The European worker is 
wedded to his community and trade. 

The obstacles to the free movement 
of workers in Europe are many. But 
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the most important of all is the ex- 
tremely acute housing shortage, which 
continues to. plague virtually all Eu- 
ropean countries. Unable to move to 
new and better jobs or to jobs suit- 
able for the particular workers’ skills, 
a sizable proportion of European 
workers are not working on jobs for 
which they are best fitted and not get- 
ting the pay their skills could earn. 
The ECA, in close cooperation with 
the OEEC, has already done much to 
increase the mobility of workers with- 
in Europe. Agreements have been 
reached to resettle the unemployed 
workers of one country in other coun- 
tries offering employment opportuni- 
ties. Cooperative programs have been 
developed for industrial training and 
retraining. Employment services of 
individual countries have established 
cooperative arrangements going be- 
yond national boundaries. And a sub- 
stantial beginning has been niade to 
assist the construction of low-cost 
housing for workers near the jobs on 
which workers could be employed. 


8 fcr the resources and the ex- 
periences of the I.L.O., which has 
long been working on these problems, 
an enlarged program of technical as- 
sistance is being developed with added 
intensity. A beginning has also been 
made in the larger task of facilitating 
migration overseas—mainly to Latin 
America, Australia and the dependent 
overseas territories of ERP countries 
—from the parts of Europe having a 
large surplus population. 

Italy and Western Germany are two 
countries in which the problem of ex- 
cess population is critical. Assistance 
to further migration from these sur- 
plus areas has already been provided 
under the ERP in Italy, and the I.L.O. 
is looked to as a base for a broader 
program of technical assistance to 
help European migration overseas. 

If markets within Western Europe 
expand, productivity increases and the 
real income of the mass of the work- 
ers is improved with the aid of the 
ERP, the prospect of sustained high 
employment in Europe will remain 
well assured. A large share of the 
responsibility for the attainment of 
these objectives rests upon the free 
trade unions of Europe. It is up to 
the European trade union movement 
to make sure that the benefits of re- 
covery, increased productivity and 
freer trade are shared equitably among 
the various groups in the economy. 


Free trade unions in Europe showed 
statesmanship and remarkable re. 
straint in their wage demands during 
the period of inflation following the 
war. To these unions foes a large 
measure of credit for the winning of 
Europe’s postwar battle against in- 
flation. 

The free labor movement of Europe 
today is ready to cooperate in a pro- 
gram to raise industrial productivity 
providing it is carried out within the 
context of full employment and in the 
framework of policy designed to trans- 
late the benefits of higher productivity 
into lower prices and higher wages. 

Despite the bitter and insidious at- 
tacks from the Cominform, the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program is succeeding 
by bringing vitality and stimulating 
a healthy flow of production and trade 
to Western Europe. It is giving new 
assurances of growth and strength in 
a Europe only recently dominated by 
devastation and despair. A healthy 
and strong Europe arising upon the 
solid foundation of a vigorous pro- 
ductive effort need not fear the future. 

Aided by the ERP and set firmly 
toward the objective of rising income 
and full employment, Europe will 
easily throw back the challenge of 
communism and give the lie to the 
prophecies of doom spread by the 
Communist agents. 

We in America have a special obli- 
gation to keep the faith with the work- 
ers of Europe. They look to us in 
America for making good on a task 
well begun but which today stands 
only half done. It must be completed. 

The structure of economic coopera- 
tion we are helping the Europeans to 
build must be brought to its full com- 
pletion in the next two years. Un- 
finished, it would mark a failure of 
our purpose. Completed, it will stand 
forever as the pivotal structure in the 
larger building of a prosperous and 
peaceful world. 
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{fof L. m North Carolina 


By C. A. FINK 


President, North Carolina State Federation of Labor 


Carolina has made some no- 

table gains and also suffered 
some defeats during the past few 
years. The defeats have been due in 
large measure to adverse labor legis- 
lation passed in 1947 by the North 
Carolina General Assembly, supple- 
mented by the federal Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

After the war there was a concerted, 
powerfully financed drive by Big Busi- 
ness to secure the enactment of anti- 
labor laws. While this reactionary 
drive was quite general in nature, the 
main efforts for anti-labor state legis- 
lation were centered upon the South- 
ern states. 

As a result of the drive of Big Busi- 
ness in our state, very restrictive labor 
laws were pushed through in North 
Carolina over the strong but unavail- 
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ing protests of friendly legislators. 


AST year in the General Assembly 
labor made valiant efforts to undo 
some of the injustices perpetrated by 
the 1947 session. While the over-all 
results were-not such as to justify 
complete satisfaction, substantial prog- 
ress was made in placing labor’s cause 
before the lawmakers and in paving 
the way for future success. 

The speaker of the House was re- 
garded as unfavorable to labor and 
antagonistic to Governor Kerr Scott’s 
“Go Forward” program. However, 
more of the lawmakers than in 1947 
were inclined to weigh labor’s pres- 
entations. ; 

The North Carolina State Federa- 
tion of Labor was able to have the 
legislators put on record by demand- 
ing rollcall votes on the important 
measures instead of the voice vote 
Previously used when some did not 
care to have the folks back home 
know exactly how they had voted on 

r legislation. 

Organized labor now knows how 
every member of the 1949 General As- 
sembly cast his votes, and those who 
Were unfair to the wage-earner will 
have opposition if they run again. 
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Organized labor in North Carolina 
is proud that it assisted in keeping the 


‘ Dixiecrat movement out of the state. 


Labor is proud, too, that it gave its 
votes and support for the election of 
Kerr Scott as governor. His victory 
broke machine politics in the state 
and stopped the pernicious practice 
of naming North Carolina’s governors 
eight years in advance. 

Labor had an active part in elect- 
ing J. M. Broughton to the U.S. Sen- 
ate. When he died a short time after 
assuming office, Governor Scott named 
the liberal Frank Graham to fill the 
vacancy. Senator Graham is amply 
equipped to serve his country wisely 
and with credit. For forty years Frank 
Graham had been a part of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and he 
was president when appointed to the 
Senate. 

While in office Senator Graham has 
voted consistently for all progressive 
measures. that have come before him. 
He is a candidate in the 1950 pri- 
maries and labor will be fighting to 
keep him in Washington. Senator 
Graham’s two opponents are Robert 
Reynolds and Willis Smith. Reynolds 
evaluates his two adversaries as fol- 
lows: “Frank P. Graham is a starry- 
eyed dreamer. Willis Smith is a well- 
heeled corporation lawyer.” 

That is what Candidate Reynolds 
says. The opinion of labor is that 
Senator Graham may be a dreamer 


but, if so, he is also a doer. He makes 
his dreams come true. But labor has 
nothing to add to Reynolds’ defini- 
tion of Mr. Smith. 


The fact that Senator Graham is the 
target of Fulton Lewis, Jr., should 
swing many votes to the Senator, for 
this pro-Big Business radio commen- 
tator has lost any influence that he 
may have had at one time. 

M. F. Ramsey, secretary, reports 
active work is being done by the North 
Carolina Labor League for Political 
Education and that activity at the 
local level is now getting into full 
swing. Substantial gains at the polls 
are expected as a result of the in- 
creased interest in voting and in vital 
issues shown by union members. 

The books of the North Carolina 
State Federation of Labor disclose that 
forty locals have been added to the 
State Federation during the past two 
years. This increase in affiliated un- 
ions will add to the effectiveness of 
the labor movement’s work. 


AN election held recently at the 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 

in Winston-Salem, the Tobacco Work- 

ers, assisted by the A. F. of L. organ- 

izing staff, were unsuccessful despite a 

strong fight. However, there is much 

consolation in knowing that all the 

other Big Four tobacco companies in 

the state are under A. F. of L. con- 
tracts. 

The Milhiser Bag Company and the 
Homeworkers Handicraft Cooperators 
are being prosecuted for child labor 
violations by the U.S. Department of 


Labor. The government seeks an in- 


junction to restrain the defendants 
from sending tobacco bags for string- 
ing into homes where child labor has 
allegedly been employed in the work. 
“The government feels very strong- 
ly about this child labor case,” said 
government attorney James Miller. 
The defense claimed that the Mil- 
hiser Bag Company, which operates 
a plant at Richmond, Virginia, has 
ceased to have bags worked on in 
homes where (Continued on Page 35) 
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To Defend Liberty 
v PRESS, the radio and other avenues of com- 


munication seem to be working for confusion and 

division in regard to basic policies of national well- 
being and security. They provide no understanding of 
the cold war, which overshadows all other issues in the 
international field, although the supreme dictator of the 
Communist world has repeatedly stated that western 
democracy cannot coexist with communism. 

On this issue citizens fall into three groups. There 
are those who realize that the purpose of the cold war 
is to destroy our democratic institutions, which are 
rooted in the Christian concept of the dignity of the 
human person. There are those who favor the totali- 
tarian cause. And there are those who see no hazard 
in the cold war and who think some kind of compromise 
can be evolved from two utterly conflicting philosophies. 

The last-named group ignores or misinterprets the 
swift, planned aggression ‘by which the U.S.S.R. has 
extended its empire over Eastern Europe and Eastern 
Asia since the cessation of fighting in 1945. Our United 
Nations armies shed their blood and gave their lives to 
liberate the peoples of these countries, only to have them 
returned to an even more cruel despotism, which now 
feels secure enough and arrogant enough to defy all 
the democracies. 

The American Federation of Labor has made its posi- 
tion plain. We believe that communism is our foremost 
enemy and its defeat our first duty. If this defeat can 
be accomplished in the cold war by the combined efforts 
of diplomats and civilian groups, many lives may be 
saved. However, we can take no chances on military 
preparedness. The enemy is utilizing all resources for 
military strength, and we are dealing. with a despotism 
that will yield only to superior power. 

Whatever policy our nation elects to pursue must be 
administered only by persons who believe in that policy. 
Our security is imperiled if American policy is admin- 
istered by Communists, Communist sympathizers or 
persons who believe we can safely drift. The questions 
of security risk and loyalty of government employes have 
been made doubly difficult by the secrecy of the Com- 
munist organization and the treacherous methods it uses. 
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All other policies have to be squared with our basic 
objective—winning the cold war. Mobilizing for cold 
war differs little from mobilization for a fighting war. 
The government needs the support and cooperation of 
all national groups. The first step each organized group 
should take, in cooperation, is to make sure that respon- 
sible leadership is in the hands of anti-Communists and, 
next, that Communist members are under control and 
expelled. For their own protection, all private organiza- 
tions should move to a security basis. All individuals 
should avoid joining organizations until they have as- 
sured themselves that the purposes served are clearly 
in line with the best interests of the nation. 


The Union Is Your Guide 


HE NUMBER of proposals that come to wage-earners 
these days stems from the many complicated prob- 
lems that confront us as a nation and as a member 

of the United Nations. So that we may not lose our 
moorings in the pressure for approval of various pro- 
posals, trade union officials would do well to consider 
carefully the effect of each proposal on their unions. 
If a given proposal would replace union activity by 
an outside agency over which workers would have only 
indirect control or would restrict -or minimize union 
action to a degree that would be dangerous to the union, 
it becomes the plain duty of trade unionists to protect 
their union first. The union is the only agency through 
which workers can take action for justice—a right as 
necessary for pioneer leadership as it is for defense of 
achievements. Your union is your guide always. 
Specific application of this procedure comes in many 
phases of full employment proposals. Full employment 
is a goal that no one economic group can achieve alone. 
Only collective effort can do it. All groups would benefit, 
but neither labor, management nor investors can afford 
to cooperate on the basis of handing over planning and 
decision to some outside agency. Labor and other 
groups must have responsible representation. 
Government, in dealing with economic matters, must 
recognize the fact that organized economic groups per 


form functions which constitute economic government. 


This development cannot be ignored in either national 
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or international undertakings. Labor and investors, 
through direct representation, together with the govern- 
ment representing the national welfare, must participate 
with equal rights as to access to facts, participation in 
discussion and agreement on policies and next steps. 


Setback for Moscow 


HE INTERNATIONAL Transport Workers Federa- 
tion has again mobilized its membership, this time 
to unload the military supplies which we are sending 

to European countries under the North Atlantic Defense 
Pact. Trouble was anticipated in ports where the dock 
and transport workers are Communists or Communist- 
controlled. 

The Communists in Italy and France tried to get reso- 
lutions adopted directing workers to refuse to unload 
the arms shipments. The anti-Communist transport 
unions, following instructions from their international 
trade secretariat, organized all anti-Communist seafarers 
and dockers into joint committees which urged port 
authorities to accept ships carrying arms and gave them 
guarantee that the arms would be unloaded. 

The free trade unions have already made good on the 


first shipments. The movement of free labor is spread- 


ing now to other ports. 

Future unloadings may not be free of incidents. 
Police protection may be needed by the democratic dock 
workers in some ports, but these committees will permit 
their government to do what would otherwise have re- 
quired troops. Similar joint action will be set up to 
handle Atlantic Pact arms in all European ports. 

This one illustration of free workers uniting to defeat 
the Communists’ cold war operations again makes clear 
why the Kremlin first seeks to organize workers in stra- 
tegic industries regarded as important to the carrying 
out of Moscow’s purposes. Among these key workers, 
in addition to the transport workers, are hotel workers, 
office workers, government workers with access to infor- 
mation, press correspondents and others in positions to 
influence public opinion. Spy operatives in these groups 
observe and report on persons and conversations and 
supply master spies with useful information. 

The International Transport Workers Federation has 
long felt responsibility for directing its membership to 
support the policies of governments respecting human 
freedom and promoting democracy. The work of its 
members is essential to trade between all countries and 
thus directly affects their domestic economies as well. 
Durin: the last war the International Transport Workers 
Federation carried relief to war victims and gave power- 
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ful aid to resistance groups opposing the Nazis. Whether 
in peace or in war, the international organizations of free 
labor are a potent source of constructive help whose 
valuable cooperation national governments and United 
Nations agencies should seek and welcome. 


Jobs for All 


HERE WAS included in the Charter of the United 
T Nations a pledge that its members would seek cer- 
tain economic goals, among which higher standards 
of living and full employment would come first. Our 
government enacted the Employment Act of 1946, which 
provides for information end machinery to enable Con- 
gress and the Executive to promote full employment in 
cooperation with free enterprise. Congress very wisely 
rejected additional proposals to prescribe additional pro- 
cedures. 

The periodic economic reports of the President and 
his economic advisers have provided constructive and 
useful data indicating trends helpful to those directing 
free enterprise. The studies of Congressional joint com- 
mittees on the President’s economic reports have thrown 
additional light on the trends and the reasons for them. 

Regular presentation of data on the national economy 
has been emphasizing the interrelations of various eco- 
nomic problems. Realization of this fact is essential to 
the development of a sense of responsibility on the part 
of all the functional groups that constitute the nation. 
When unemployment began to rise after October, 1948, 
and the duration of unemployment lengthened, the locali- 
ties where unemployment was highest naturally became 
disturbed. Employment Service officials, unions, em- 
ployers and local governments set up committees to do 
something about providing more jobs. The federal gov- 
ernment planned to let contracts in hard-hit localities 
whenever possible. These committees have had a degree 
of success in expanding employment possibilities for 
their localities. Some communities have full employ- 
ment committees to guard against possible future trouble. 

Such constructive measures by responsible representa- 
tives of groups is clear evidence of the resourcefulness 
of our free enterprise system which should be extended 
to other localities. Central labor unions should be 
among the sponsors both in localities where unemploy- 
ment is already substantial and in localities that are 
trying to avoid serious increases in unemployment. 

Of course, not all problems can be solved by local 
groups. Policies and action may concern industry-wide 
or national groups. As the need is indicated, organiza- 
tional provisions will naturally be expanded. 
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~ Rights 


the Individual 


By NELSON H. CRUIKSHANK 


we have accepted as a self-evident 

truth that the individual has cer- 
tain rights and that these rights are 
inalienable. 

There is the right of each individ- 
ual to enjoy and exercise the rights 
that are common to all human beings 
regardless of race or creed. The 
American Revolution was fought to 
establish this principle. And later the 
rededication of our nation to this 
principle was written in the blood of 
brothers in the conflict of 1861-1865. 

In America there is also the right 
of each individual to follow his own 
intellectual and spiritual light. Men 
for centuries have realized that there 
can be no progress in the human fam- 
ily if its individual members are not 
accorded the right to think independ- 
ently and to depart from the com- 
monly held view. Civilized society 
has recognized that there are values 
in the exercise of this individual right 
and that the values accruing to the 
group from pioneers in the world of 
thought are so great that society can 
better afford to give freedom even to 
the heretic and the occasional screw- 
ball than it can to suppress all non- 
conformity. 

It is at this point that much con- 
fusion arises today about Communists 
and communism. We are confronted 
now with the necessity of preserving 
our freedom against the program of 
aggression to which the Soviet Union 
and the Communist Party are openly 
committed. The danger arises when 
we confuse free thought with com- 
munism. This confusion is abun- 
dantly illustrated in such a work as 
John T. Flynn’s “The Road Ahead,” 
where by reporting the avowed dedi- 
cation of the Communists to civil 
rights and public ownership and 
citing the adherence of other organi- 
zations to like principles, he succeeds 
in casting doubt on the loyalty of such 
genuinely American organizations as 
the Federal Council of Churches and 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. 


Fre the beginning, in America, 
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We do not condemn communism 
because of the ideas which individ- 
ual Communists hold or profess to 
hold on economic and social ques- 
tions. I hope in America we will 
never condemn men for ideas. We 
condemn communism because it de- 
mands a loyalty of its adherents that 
is in conflict with loyalty to our own 
government and our own people. 

The right of individuals to think 
for themselves and take action to im- 
prove their condition inevitably in- 
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volves the right to form and join or- 
ganizations dedicated to those same 
ends. Individual right is inseparable 
from the right of groups and organi- 
zations to act. This was succinctly 
stated about a hundred years ago by 
John Stuart Mill in his classic treatise, 
“On Liberty.” Wrote Mill: 

“* * * from this liberty of each in- 
dividual follows the liberty, within 
the same limits, of combination 
among individuals; freedom to unite 
for any purpose not involving harm to 
others.” 

This right of the people has been 
recognized in America. But today it 
is sometimes threatened. For ex- 





ample, in some areas of the country 
the right of working people to organ. 
ize is denied. Too large a portion of 
labor’s energies has to be devoted to 
fighting repressive measures, such as 
the Taft-Hartley Act and similar meas- 
ures passed by many states, which are 
designed for the purpose of denying 
working people the very right to par- 
ticipate in an economic organization 
of their own free choice. 

In our own democracy there is also 
the right of the individual to have 
free access to information. Relatively 
speaking, we have done fairly well in 
this direction. Certainly we have 
done better than Russia and other to- 
talitarian nations, where there is no 


‘ free press at all. But we need to learn 


that a press that is free from govern- 
ment control is not necessarily free 
from other controls. 

The right of an individual to have 
access to important information on 
which his decisions as a citizen in a 
democracy must be made is far from 
achieved when he must rely for such 
information on a press which finds 
news only in conflict. 

It is easy for us to see that there 
is no freedom of the press where 
truth is defined as that which serves 
the purposes of a police state. It is 
not so easy for us to see that we have 
not achieved complete freedom of the 
press where truth is defined as only 
that which increases circulation or 
guarantees fat advertising revenues. 

We have long accepted the idea that 
every generation has to be prepared to 
defend individual human rights. We 
are now learning that rights must not 
only be fought for but they must be 
thought through in each new genera- 
tion. 

The complex nature of our society 
puts individual rights in a new set 
ting. It is easy to see that my indi- 
vidual right to swing my fist ends 
where the other man’s nose begins, 
but we are living in such a strangely 
new, complex society that it is not 
easy to ascertain the once obvious fact 
of where the other man’s nose begins. 
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It is now possible for a business- 
man in Chicago or San Francisco to 
make an investment that will take the 
milk from a workingman’s doorstep 
in Mississippi or Georgia or even in 
Europe or Africa. It is now possible 
for a delegate to a labor convention to 
cast a vote that will deprive a work- 
ingman of a living wage in Europe 
or Asia. 

We agree that a teacher should be 
free to follow his own light. The 
students, in turn, should be free to 
require that their teacher assure them 
itis his own light that he is following 


and not the line laid down by a politi- 
cal power. 

In our strenuous efforts to preserve 
the liberties of our democracy against 
those of aggressive totalitarianism, we 
must hold fast to the methods of 
democracy. The fight for the pres- 
ervation of individual rights demands 
tireless, unrelenting vigilance and de- 
votion. It also demands a tough- 
mindedness. In fact, one of our chief 
charges against totalitarianism is its 
defeatism—its surrender in the strug- 
gle to maintain the inner discipline 
required by the harder ways of the 


democratic process, an ignoble sub- 
mission to the easy way, an unworthy 
relinquishing of personal and indi- 
vidual moral discipline in favor of 
the easy discipline imposed by the 
“leader.” 

Dictatorship may give the appear- 
ance of stern discipline, but in reality 
it is the easy way accepted by tired 
minds and those who have lost their 
spirit. 

Democracy is the hard way, but we 
willingly take up its burden because 
we have faith that for us and our chil- 
dren it is well worth the struggle. 


Why Apprentice Training? 


By MAURICE TOBIN 


O THOSE of us who are aware 

of the value of skills and tech- 

nical knowledge in the applica- 
tion of skills, it sometimes seems 
strange that so many people have the 
notion that the need for real crafts- 
men disappeared with the advent of 
mass production. 

This notion no doubt derives from 
the fact that the actual production of 
goods has largely passed from hand 
skills to the machine. 

However, the machine has to be 
made and it has to be maintained. 
Furthermore, mass production must 
be provided with patterns, dies, jigs 
and castings, all of which are the 
products of the skills of the craftsmen. 

The cry for craftsmen during the 
war and the demand for skilled work- 
ers since the war, in both manufac- 
turing and construction, should be 
ample proof of the need for the 
trained workers the national appren- 
ticeship program is turning out. 

Our war experience, particularly, 
should serve as a warning and a 
potent lesson. We won the war by 
winning the battle of production. This 
fact in no way detracts from the bril- 
liant achievement of our military 
forces on land, in the air or at sea, 
but the bravest of men could not win 
@modern war with bows and arrows. 

When the men and women who 
manned the production tools and ma- 

ines were able to give them the 

of war in overwhelming quanti- 
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ties, the armed services had the know- 
how to use them to good effect. And 
this know-how was acquired through 
training, too. 

Behind that production line was a 
relatively small number of men who 
made the dies, the patterns, the forg- 
ings, the castings and the machines. 
In the shops were the men who main- 
tained the machines. 

The warning to us is that we could 
lose a future war if we do not train 
enough of these key skilled workers. 

Our people are intelligent and they 
understand that what a man does is 
the important thing, whether he is in 
a uniform or in overalls. On the 
other hand, in any time of national 
emergency the people in industry 
must be realistic and not demand re- 
tention of workers whose skills are 
not badly needed or easily replaced. 

Skilled workers cannot be turned 
out on an emergency basis. Their 
skills and knowledge come from a 
long period of training and the appli- 
cation of their training through actual 
experience in repeated and varied sit- 
uations. 

The training of apprentices for the 
skilled trades is just as important to 
the security of the nation as is the 
training of our military forces. 

In connection with our economic 
welfare, we must also have an ade- 
quate number of skilled workers. In 
making provision for this, there is a 


two-fold advantage: Industry will 


have the skills and knowledge it needs 
for production and as a resource from 
which to draw its future leaders. At 
the same time a broad avenue of 
opportunity will be opened to a large 
segment of America’s young people. 

It is a good thing for the public to 
have some understanding of the great 
service the joint apprenticeship com- 
mittees are performing all over the 
nation in behalf of all of us. 

There is another area in which the 
national apprenticeship program is 
setting -a splendid example—the area 
of labor relations. Certainly a pro- 
cedure for the employment and train- 
ing of new workers is an important 
aspect of the whole labor relations 
problem. 

Here we find employers and unions 
working closely together. They get 
together and voluntarily set up stand- 
ards to conform to state or federal 
standards. They work out the best 
methods and techniques they can de- 
vise in the interest of doing a better 
job for the apprentices of today than 
anyone did for those of yesterday. 
Always the rule seems to be to settle 
controversial questions in terms of 
what is in the best interests of the 
apprentice. 

The example that labor and em- 
ployers have set in the field of appren- 
ticeship and the success they have 
made are certainly worthy of study in 
trying to find solutions to some of our 
other industrial problems. 
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(Colorado Labor Makes Progress 


By GEORGE A. CAVENDER and FRANK G. VAN PORTFLIET 
President and Secretary, Respectively, Colorado State Federation of Labor 





LTHOUGH cool, color- 
A ful Colorado is better 
known today as a 
tourist haven than as an in- 
dustrial state, the growth of 
labor organizations during 
the state’s exciting history 
has always kept pace with 
union growth throughout the 
rest of the nation. 

Ever since the first union 
charter, issued to a group of 
Denver printers in 1860, was 
brought across the plains 
with a freighting outfit, work- 
ers throughout Colorado have 
been steadily expanding their union 
organizations in the unending strug- 
gle to achieve a better life. 

Labor history in Colorado has often 
been as rugged and rough as the 
mountain ranges that bisect the state 
from north to south. From the early 
Cripple Creek strikes in the 1890s 
through the Ludlow Massacre of 1914, 
the bloody Tramway strike of 1920 
and Green Mountain Dam in 1939, 
militant Colorado workers have won 
well-deserved gains the hard way. 

In the early years of labor history 
the coal miner and the hard rock 
miner formed the backbone of the 
Colorado labor movement. With the 
development of other industries and 
the gradual decline of mining in the 
state, labor’s organizational strength 
has shifted to other fields. Today 
Colorado workers are organized in 
about the same jobs and in about the 
same proportions as workers through 
the rest of the nation. 

The Colorado State Employment 
Service tells us that there are approxi- 
mately 343,000 non-agricultural work- 
ers in the state. About 100,000 of 
these are organized. Nearly 60,000 
are members of various A. F. of L. 
unions. The remaining 40,000 belong 
to unafhliated railroad brotherhoods, 
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the United Mine Workers, the Ma- 
chinists and C.I.0. groups. 

Like the nation as a whole, manu- 
facturing, transportation, construc- 
tion and mining are the most highly 
organized industries in Colorado. Al- 
though half of the labor force in the 
state lives in the Denver metropolitan 
area, and about half of organized 
labor’s strength is there also, it is in- 
teresting to note the surprisingly large 
degree of organization existing in the 
small towns that are scattered over 
the plains area and throughout the 
mountain valleys. 

Organizational work carried on the 
past few years among the Beet Sugar 
Refinery Workers (one of Colorado’s 
principal industries) and more re- 
cently the successful organizational 
activities of the American Federation 
of Grain Millers and the American 
Federation of Teachers, combined 
with the older railroad lodges and con- 
struction trades locals, have resulted 
in at least one active A. F. of L. union 
in almost every small Colorado town. 
Pueblo, Colorado Springs and Grand 
Junction, of course, have well-estab- 
lished labor movements with active 
central bodies. 

In Denver the lack of heavy indus- 
try and the predominance of white- 
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collar workers have tended 
in the past to keep it from 
becoming as highly organ. 
ized as are Eastern cities of 
comparable size. Denver is 
primarily a commercial, f- 
nancial and government cen- 
ter for the Rocky Mountain 
area. Large warehouses, de- 
partment stores and mail 
order houses, banks and 
branch offices for scores of 
insurance companies, plus 
220 administrative offices, 
bureaus, agencies and divi- 
sions of the federal govern- 
ment, provide Denver with its prin- 
cipal means of earning a living. One 
of the greatest challenges facing or- 
ganized labor in Colorado’s largest 
city is the organizing of the retail 
clerks, hotel and restaurant employes, 
and office workers in both govern- 
ment and private industry. 

Perhaps the best indication of labor 
growth during the past decade in 
Colorado can be shown by a few fig- 
ures from the records of the Colorado 
State Federation of Labor. In 1940, 
210 local unions, seven central bodies 
and three building trades councils 
were affiliated with the State Federa- 
tion. The State Federation’s total in- 
come in that year was only $14,300. 
Its assets were just under $5000. 


Today, only one decade later, 269 
local unions, eight city central bodies 
and four building trades councils are 
affiliated with the State Federation. 
Its annual income has climbed to over 
$40,000 and its net assets are in excess 
of $54,000. 

Although most of this gain came 
during the war years, at the same time 
that labor was making similar gro 
throughout the nation, the labor move- 
ment of Colorado is still experiencing 
a healthy and encouraging expansion. 
During the past year thirty-six new 
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afiliations have been gained by the 
State Federation of Labor. Many of 
these represent new locals organized 
during 1949. 

During the past year the State Fed- 
eration has conducted a determined 
drive to gain 100 per cent affiliation 
of all A. F. of L. locals. By personal 
contact and letters to the officers of 
local unions and by appeals to inter- 
national unions the unaffiliated or- 
ganizations have been urged ‘to unite 
with the rest of labor in the state. To 
help the drive, a short illustrated bro- 
chure was prepared by our Education 
Department and made available in 
quantity. This publication depicted 
the work of the State Federation. 

Most of those still remaining out- 
side are small locals in small towns 
and whose membership is not too ac- 
tive in union affairs. The unaffiliated 
locals largely belong to three or four 
international unions. It is the hope of 
the officers of the Colorado State Fed- 
eration of Labor not only to get these 
small locals to affiliate but to get 
them to become as active as possible 
in labor’s program. 

Another problem facing the Federa- 
tion as a result of its being a volun- 
lary organization is that of persuad- 
ing a few of the larger unions to pay 
per capita tax on a fairer share of 
their membership. By far the over- 
whelming majority of the affiliated 
locals do pay per capita tax on all or 
virtually all of their active members. 

The per capita tax to the State Fed- 
eration in Colorado is ten cents per 
month, relatively high compared to 
other states. States with a small 
union population, if they are to con- 
duct an effective program, are com- 
pelled to have.a higher per capita tax 
than states with union memberships 
ranging in the hundreds of thousands. 

The Colorado State Federation of 
Labor has attempted to maintain an 
active and aggressive program in its 
area of responsibility. The Federa- 
tion has increased its staff from one 
full-time executive officer in 1940 to 
a full-time president and full-time sec- 
retary-treasurer. In addition, it per- 
manently employs a field representa- 
tive with offices in Pueblo. 

The Colorado State Federation of 
Labor considers its primary functions 
to lie in the fields of public relations, 
political activity and state legislation, 
organization, education and research, 
and the development of labor unity. 
These are spheres of activity left 
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largely untouched, with the exception 
of organization, at the state and local 
levels, but they are vital to the success 
of an over-all labor movement. 

With the creation of Labor’s League 
for Political Education, additional re- 
sponsibility is being thrown on the 
shoulders of State Federations to give 
impetus, organization and direction to 
the League’s program at the state and 
local levels. Full support of all local 
unions is necessary if the state fed- 
erations are to succeed in this job. 

About three years ago the Colorado 
Federation established a separate De- 
partment of Education ard Research 
with a full-time director. This de- 
partment has proved both beneficial 
and popular throughout the state. 
Supplying a service that could not be 
provided by international unions or 
the A. F. of L., the department has 
arranged numerous educational pro- 
grams and institutes, provided educa- 
tional material, motion pictures, 
speakers and other aids for union 
meetings, and supplied business 
agents and negotiating committees 
with on-the-spot statistics and eco- 
nomic data. 

Since last July the president has 
had to assume the duties of the educa- 
tion director, but as the financial re- 
sources of the Federation improve it 
is hoped the president can be relieved 
of these responsibilities and the de- 
partment can again be headed by a 
full-time director. 

In 1943 a reactionary Republican 
State Legislature passed the so-called 
Colorado Labor Peace Act, one of the 
most repressive pieces of labor legis- 
lation ever passed in the United 
States. Since that date the State Fed- 
eration has been spearheading labor’s 
legal and political attack to nullify 
and repeal this obnoxious law. 


After long and expensive court bat- 
tles. several sections of the act were 
declared unconstitutional. Last year, 
for the first time since 1943, labor was 
able to get passed through the lower 
house of the Legislature a series of 
amendments repealing the most ob- 
jectionable features of the law. Only 
five votes kept these amendments from 
also gaining the needed approval of 
the Senate. 


It is the hope and determination of 
the labor movement in Colorado to 
gain in the 1950 elections the addi- 
tional five votes needed in the Senate 
to correct this law. 

In 1948 organized laber in Colo- 


rado was able to gain substantial but 
still inadequate benefit. payment pro- 
visions to its workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. The maximum weekly 
benefit payments were increased from 
$17.50 to $22.75. 

Working with other liberal groups 
in the state, the labor movement has 
been able to pass and keep on the 
books good old-age pension laws and 
fair tax measures. Colorado has a 
fairly good income tax law and a sales 
tax of two per cent that is frozen in 
the constitution at that amount and 
must be used exclusively for old-age 
pensions. 

During the past few years the vari- 
ous unions in Colorado have been ag- 
gressively fighting to improve their 
wage levels and their working condi- 
tions and have been fairly successful 
in gaining their objectives. The labor 
movement is probably as militant in 
Colorado as in any other state. 

In the summer of 1948, several 
months prior to the Presidential elec- 
tion, a joint labor political action 
committee was set up with the C.I.0., 
the railroad brotherhoods, the Miners 
and the Machiriists. This group was 
able to invite in one of the largest old- 
age pension organizations in the state 
and together they worked out a co- 
operative political program. Partly 
as a result of the united effort of these 
groups, combined with a switch in 
the farm vote, labor-endorsed candi- 
dates were very successful through- 
out the state in the 1948 elections. 

In Denver every Democratic state 
legislator was elected and if the terms 
of half the members of the Senate had 
not carried over and these men had 
been faced with election, labor-en- 
dorsed candidates would have con- 
trolled both houses of the Legislature 
in 1949, 

Two very anti-labor Congressmen— 
Representative Chenoweth from the 
Third Congressional District and Rep- 
resentative Rockwell from the Fourth 
Congressional District— were _re- 
placed by John Marsalis and Wayne 
Aspinall, both of whom, along with 
Congressman John Carroll, who was 
reelected from Denver, have since 
established virtually 100 per cent 
pro-liberal and pro-labor voting rec- 
ords in the House. Democratic Sena- 
tor Ed C. Johnson was reelected with 
an overwhelming majority. 

This year the same political alliance 
has been formed and everything indi- 
cates that (Continued on Page 35) 
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ORK alone—work that is not free, work 

that ends in monotony, work that does not 

employ the full man, that has not in it the 
principle of growth—such work can be barren 
and compounded only of drudgery. 

One of the greatest aims of life is to free man 
from the need of work like this; to reduce it to 
the lowest minimum; to increase the leisure not 
of a privileged few but of the underprivileged 
many; to throw open the doors for work on the 
basis of a free choice, providing opportunities for 
both work and after-work activities that shall aim 


in the direction of beauty, truth and goodness. 
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By JOHN STROBEL 


Careful studies show that it 
is possible to reduce the work. 
ing hours of all men, maintain 
a high standard of living and 
bestow upon men the leisure 
time needed for recreation, for 
education and for growth. But 
society must not only give men 
leisure. It must also teach 

them how to employ it. It must 
use the arts and physical cul- 
ture according to the old Greek 
ideal, to create harmonious, 
integrated personalities. By 
enriching life, by deepening 
the emotions, recreation gives men riper judg: 
ment, makes them deeper, warmer selves. 

Recreation is a large part of the problem of 
creation—the problem of creating a good society. 

There must be a world in which at long last 
what has been the heritage of a privileged few— 
in books, in music and in play—may be the 
possession of everyone. 

Labor has for years recognized the importance 
of recreation not only for the workers themselves, 
in their leisure hours, but also for their families. 


Recreation contributes to the health, physical well: 


being and morale of workers and their families 
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Happiness is promoted by recreation. It is beneficial to a person’s mental and physical health 


Labor has always cooperated with community 
interests in campaigns for special recreation 
levies for the establishment of municipal recrea- 
tion programs—never losing sight of the fact 
that, in extending this support, labor was doing 
a service to the community and never asking for 
special consideration for its own group. 

In the main, labor has first 
had to look to itself for recrea- 
tion. It was forced to set its 
recreational thinking in order 
—and it has done-a remark- 
able job. Many unions have 
tried to provide recreational 
(portunities supplementing 
those offered by municipal 
agencies. 

Milwaukee is a good ex- 
ample of a city where various 
unions have been active in the 
field of recreation. One of 
the finest examples of what 


‘an be done by an interested 
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union is the program offered .by the Electrical 
Workers to members at the Square D Company. 
Following closely in the I.B.E.W. pattern are 
the Smith Steel Workers, Local 19806, the Street 
and Electric Railway Employes and the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers. Other labor organizations 


in Wisconsin have also been following suit. 


Fishing and other sports provide a change from the usual routine 





HOW PUBLIG RELATION! 


NE of the most rapidly grow- 
O ing functions of the organized 

labor movement is the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of an ef- 
fective public relations program. In 
practically all instances, this repre- 
sents a radical departure from past 
practice. 

Unions traditionally have been 
suspicious of newspapers, magazines, 
radio stations and similar news 
outlets. As a result, public relations 
were ignored by most labor organiza- 
tions for many years. However, the 
trend has now changed significantly. 
The more enlightened and progres- 
sive unions are making great strides 
in this very important field, and it 
should not be too many years before 
labor will have as skilled and produc- 
tive a public relations program as any 
other organization or institution. 

Public relations, to be successful, 
must be practiced on more than an 
international union basis. Local un- 
ions are the vital links in welding a 
strong and enduring chain. 

The term “public relations” | fre- 
quently sounds mysterious to people 
in the labor movement. It shouldn’t 
because its definition is simplicity it- 
self. Public relations means nothing 
more than “relations with the pub- 
lic.” This can be best practiced by 
getting labor’s side of a story across 
to the general public so as to create 
good will, understanding and kinship. 


UBLIC relations covers a wide 
Puen of activities. It exists in the 
very tone and manner used by labor 
leaders in dealing with people who 
are unfamiliar with the labor move- 
ment. It covers every contact which 
a union, its personnel and its mem- 
bership make in the conduct of their 
everyday affairs. 

The purpose of this article is to 
show local unions how they can take 
advantage of some of the more formal 
types of public relations. 

There is no doubt that a majority 
of the nation’s press falls into the 
anti-labor rather than the pro-labor 
category. This is an unfortunate 
situation, but it is one that exists and 
as such must be recognized. The 
purpose of this article is not to go 
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into the whys and wherefores; it is 
sufficient to say that any business 
which depends for most of its reve- 
nue on advertising from large com- 
panies and industries is bound to re- 
flect the attitudes of its advertisers. 

Nevertheless, there are some ways 
the daily press can be used to good 
advantage by local unions. This is 
particularly true of locals in smaller 
towns and cities. To have any cir- 
culation, a newspaper must be con- 
cerned with printing news of interest 
to its readers. As a recognized or- 
ganization in the community, a local 
union and its activities create news. 

The first thing for a union to do is 
to get acquainted with its commu- 
nity’s newspaper. One of the officers 
of the local union should be des- 
ignated as the publicity man and it 
should be his job to visit the news- 
paper and introduce himself to- the 
city editor. He should tell the city 
editor what organization he repre- 
sents and explain that from time to 
time he will bring in items of news 
interest. 

It is better to make this introduc- 
tion before he has any actual news to 
offer. The introduction then will not 
carry any obligation or seem to pos- 
sess any immediate ulterior motive. 
Once the introduction has been made 
and “the skids greased,” it will make 
it much easier for the first official 
visit. 

The two most important questions 
now in the mind of the publicity man 
will be, “What news shall I give the 
paper?” and, “How shall I prepare 
it?” In answer to the first question, 
the following subjects will usually 
possess reader interest: 

(1) Community projects of the lo- 
cal union, such as participating in 
charity drives, helping members in 
distress or supporting a worthwhile 
venture. 

(2) Wage agreements and con- 
tract settlements with the company. 
This always makes interesting news. 


Don’t let the company be the only 
one to give its side of the settlement 
to the paper. 

(3) Local union social events, such 
as dances, picnics, dinners, etc. 

(4) Union elections. The names 
of new officers and their new titles 
are of particular interest to papers 
in the smaller towns. 

(5) Sporting events, such as for- 
mation and performances of bowling 
teams, union baseball teams, etc. 

(6) Last but not least, when there 
is a dispute between the union and 
the company, the daily press should 
be kept informed of the union’s posi- 
tion throughout the entire controver- 
sy. In the event of a strike, the issues 
should be clearly and completely set 
forth. Too often the public judges 
& union only on the basis of what 
management claims is the reason for 
a strike. Workers do not strike un- 
less they have good and sufficient 
reasons. Those reasons should al- 
ways be told to the public. 

These are but a few of the subjects 
which might interest the local news- 
paper. There are others, to be sure. 
A word of warning, however. Do 
not deluge the editor of the paper 
with ‘trite or unimportant items. 
Visit the editor only when the occa- 
sion warrants., This may be only 
once in several months, but this is 
better than being labeled a “handout 
artist” and having the union’s releases 
thrown into the wastebasket. 

How to write the releases? Re- 
member, a small local union’s pub- 
licity man does not have to be a 
trained reporter or an author. But 
he must keep in mind the old rule of 
the five W’s—who, what, where, when 
and why? Answer all these questions 
in the news release and it will have 
accomplished its major purpose. The 
chances are 100 to 1 that the release 
will be rewritten by the paper any- 
way. However, here are a few tips in 
helping write the release: 

(1) Be sure to identify the union. 
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1 HELP YOUR UNION 


Use union stationery or, if none is 
available, put the complete name and 
address in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner. 
(2) Type all releases. Use only 
one side of the paper and double 
space throughout. 

(3) Keep the release short. If it 
is necessary to use more than one 
sheet of paper, identify and number 
each sheet. 

(4) The opening paragraph or 
“lead” is important. Try to get all 
the salient facts into it. 

(5) Keep the writing plain and 
straightforward. Avoid long sen- 
tences and “two-bit” words. 

(6) Remember that a news item is 
being written—not an editorial. 
Present the union’s side of the story, 
but do not make the release so heavily 
overbalanced in the union’s favor 
that it will be worthless to the editor. 

(7) Check the deadline of the pa- 
per. Find out when it goes to press 
so that, if it is necessary to get the 


item in a particular day’s edition, it 
will be received in plenty of time. If 
the story is to be held for a certain 
time, indicate this on the first page, 
thus: “Release at 12 Noon, May 25, 
1950.” 

If the paper is a weekly, the same 
general rules apply. In a very large 
city the chances of getting releases 
used in the busy metropolitan papers 
are not nearly so good as they are 
in the small town. This is due to the 
tremendous rush of news, both local 
and wire service variety, with which 
metropolitan papers are flooded. How- 
ever, in the larger cities, locals us- 
ually have a district or regional office 
to which they can communicate their 
more important news items for sub- 
mission to the daily press. 

Another important medium for 
local union publicity is the labor 
paper. This usually exists in several 
forms. The local union may have its 
own newspaper. The regional office 
may have a paper. The central labor 


body in the city probably has a paper. 
And, of course, there is the interna- 
tional union paper. Labor papers are 
gaining in prestige every day and are 
coming to be regarded as an im- 
portant part of the nation’s press. 
Local union news releases are just the 
type of material that labor papers are 
most eager to get. Send copies to all 
the ethical labor papers with which 
the union has contact. 

Don’t overlook the value of picture 
publicity. Good photographs add im- 
measurably to any news story. In the 
event of an important local union 
function, it may be possible to get 
the daily newspaper to send a photog- 
rapher. This request should be made 
through the city editor or through 
the reporter who regularly covers 
labor stories in the community. 

If the paper can’t send a news pho- 
tographer and the occasion warrants, 
it is often worthwhile to hire a pho- 
tographer. For a fee this photog- 
rapher will (Continued on Page 37) 


Ij %e union leader has the right kind of personality, a press conference is an excellent idea 
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Live theater meets a basic need. 


PPORTUNITY to see legit- 
O imate theater has shrunk so 

much and has become so ex- 
pensive that it is very doubtful that 
any large part of the wage-earning 
population knows much about it ex- 
cept as a remote and possibly glam- 
orous tradition. 

Loss of patronage from among the 
ranks of the average working man 
and his family has seriously crippled 
the theater. For the number of union 
members who struggle to earn a liv- 
ing in the theater has not diminished 
in the same proportion, nor have these 
members’ earnings increased in a 
ratio proportionate to the increased 
cost of theatergoing or to the cost of 
living. 

The result is that in times that are 
considered to be very prosperous gen- 
erally, the theater continues in its 
chronic state of distress and unem- 
ployment—chronic because it has im- 
proved only very slightly since the 
worst days of the bitter depression 
of the Thirties. 

It is obvious that the theater has 
had to meet tremendous competition 
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No substitute is ‘just as good’ 


in the form of movies, radio and, 
more recently, television. Neverthe- 
less, it will be worthwhile to examine 
a little more carefully into what the 
results of this competition actually 
have been. 

It has been going on ever since 1915 
when movies emerged from. their 
“nickelodeon” stage of development. 
Yet during the fabulous Twenties, 
when motion picture exhibitors, 
backed by tremendous capital re- 
sources, built strings of luxurious 
movie theaters throughout the land, 
there was no noticeable shrinkage in 
theatrical production. 

As a matter of fact, during the 
Twenties production reached all-time 
highs and in New York, at least, 
theater construction continued at a 
headlong pace. But throughout the 
rest of the country a very significant 
change was occurring. Legitimate 
theaters were being turned into pic- 
ture theaters at a very rapid pace. 

Perhaps the boom conditions in 
New York were responsible for 
blinding New York managers to the 
significance of what this evaporation 
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of stock companies and road houses 
really meant. It meant, for one thing, 
that jumps between engagements were 
so large that touring an average show 
became impossible. And as the coun- 
try became a theatrical desert, the 
entertainment habits of the country 
were being radically altered. A whole 
generation grew up to whom movies 
—and then radio—became the major 
source of family recreation. 

Theatrical management apparently 
forgot that even in New York long 
runs were not sustained solely by the 
metropolitan audiences but were sup- 
ported to a large extent by out- 
of-towners who attended legitimate 
theaters when they came to New 
York. New York used to be the mecca 
for large numbers of people of rel 
atively moderate means who were 
theater-minded, who knew the tradi- 
tion and lore of the theater and who 
quite naturally wanted to see “the 
latest in the theater” when they came 
to New York. Even the average tour- 
ist used to flock tothe theater the 
way the present-day tourist flocks to 
Radio Center. The Thirties gave 
radio its big chance to build because 
it was free to the consumer. Then 
the war years, which were agaif 
boom years for the New York theater, 
finished the road completely because 
of the restrictions on travel. 

Today we find professional theater 
pretty well confined to New York and 
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further confined to an avid audience 
who want to see only the “hits” and 
whose pocketbooks allow them to in- 
dulge in the fantastic prices that must 
be paid to see the half-dozen hit 
shows. 

It would be easy enough to sum this 
situation up merely by reiterating the 
truism that “theater is a hand-made 
product rapidly losing out in a world 
of machine-made product,” and let it 
go at that, except for one remarkable 
fact. Theater, the fabulous invalid, 
refuses to die! Curiously, the theater 
has resisted following the pattern of 
the horse-drawn vehicle, the pot- 
bellied stove and other such relics of 
former and less “progressive” or, 
more correctly, less “efficient” times. 


LTHOUGH ailing for three decades, 
A the theater has refused to die 
completely because it is something 
more than a utilitarian development 
of mankind. Although it cannot be 
classified as utilitarian in the narrow 
sense of the word, the theater never- 
theless serves a useful purpose. 

Theater is a social activity of man- 
kind that answers a basic need in all 
peoples, no matter what stage of cul- 
tural or economic development they 
are in. Its roots lie in the same im- 
pulses that make religion a necessary 
expression of man. And, of course, 
theater in its earliest forms was in- 
distinguishable from religious cere- 


mony. (This is neither the time nor 
place to explore these psychological 
aspects of the theater, but I mention 
them to explain the fact of the 
theater’s survival at all under eco- 
nomic conditions which rationally do 
not permit of its survival.) 

At the psychological level there is 
no real comparison between the ex- 
perience of seeing a movie or a tele- 
cast or listening to the radio and that 
of “going to the theater.” It would 
be like trying to compare the experi- 
ence of going to church with that of 
listening to a fine sermon delivered 
over the air. The whole inexplicable 
experience of participation just isn’t 
there when it comes to the mechani- 
cally reproduced or mechanically dis- 
tributed media of entertainment. 

From the professional and from the 
trade union point of view, the trag- 
edy today is that this experience is 
being offered to increasing numbers 
of people on an amateur basis rather 
than on the fine professional basis 
that existed heretofore. 

This article cannot attempt to dis- 
cuss differences in artistic or cul- 
tural values as between the amateur 
and the professional theater. Its 
fundamental purpose is to disclose 
the fact that the emotional experience 
of theatergoing is not one which 
the American people will deny them- 
selves, no matter how many or how 
excellent the various mechanical sub- 


A meeting of Actors’ Equity leaders. The 
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in the picture include Alfred Drake, Erin 
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stitutes may be. Too many people 
want to go to the theater as well as to 
see movies and television. 

Proof of this lies in the fact that 
the federal government is collecting 
many millions of dollars in excise tax 
on legitimate theater tickets, of which 
more than half is collected from ad- 
missions to non-professional legiti- 
mate theater. From this indication 
alone we can see that the vacuum that 
was created when the professional 
theater virtually disappeared from 
the smaller cities of the country was 
rapidly filled by the amateur theater. 


Tr A sense, this is the theater that 
is competitive to the professional 
theater rather than the mechanical 
media. In many ways this is the 
theater that is unfairly competitive 
to the commercial theater. This 
theater receives state subsidies in- 
directly through some colleges and 
from institutional sources. The 
federal government makes no dis- 
tinction between amateur theater and 
what we call commercial theater. The 
non-professional theater charges ad- 
mission and pays some of its staff. 
This kind of theater has fought off 
any sort of unionization very vigor- 
ously on grounds that it cannot afford 
union wage scales in its operation. 
To a large extent this is true only be- 
cause the capacity of the houses 
played is so small that potential reve- 
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nues are insufficient to meet present 
union standards. 

Actors’ Equity does not want to 
stifle this theater, nor should the 
other crafts of the theater. For the 
past year Equity has been studying 
this whole situation very intensively 
in the expectation that eventually, 
through cooperation with the more 
enlightened managements of college 
and community theaters, and with 
equal cooperation from the other 
craft unions concerned, an intelligent 
solution can be found. 

At the present time many so-called 
“little theaters” are anxious to have 
Broadway stars play with local ama- 
teurs. Actors’ Equity considers each 
of these requests very carefully and, 
if conditions warrant, we allow our 
stars and featured players to accept 
engagements with an amateur com- 
pany. 

We know that in some quarters this 
practice is frowned upon. But we con- 
sider that our people have become 
very good ambassadors for the cause 
of trade unionism. In many instances 
Equity members are succeeding in 
breaking down the psychological bar- 
riers that have created anti-union 
feelings among the non-professionals. 
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Furthermore, in this way we are able 
to collect valuable data. For permis- 
sion is never granted to a member to 
play in a non-Equity company unless 
we get all the economic facts that 
govern the operation of the theater in 
question. 

In time we hope to create a much 
larger traffic in the employment of 
our members with emateur com- 
panies. By the same token, we hope 
to stabilize some of these theaters 
and to raise both the financial and 
artistic levels on which they operate, 
and eventually it is expected to make 
the process one of gradual but com- 
plete unionization that will prove its 
benefits not only to Equity members 
but to all our fellow union members 
as well. 

It is fitting that this process begin 
with the actor because the actor is 
the most indispensable worker in the 
theater. Without in any way belit- 
tling the contributions made by any 
other worker in the theater, we must 
realistically make use of this advant- 
age. We know that the public is 
drawn to the theater to see a given 
cast of actors performing a given 
play. The actor may even be con- 
sidered to be more essential than the 


dramatist. Given a good company of 
actors, there are plenty of plays of 
the past that can be performed. But 
the dramatists of the past cannot 
have their works performed without 
living actors. It is a singular fact, 
peculiar only to the performing 
artist, that the public pays only to 
see him at work. He has no physical 
product to put on a counter for sale 
nor does the public want anything 
else from him. Herein lies his strength 
as well as the torturous dangers of the 
most erratic of all professions. 

Another and more distant horizon 
toward which Actors’ Equity has 
turned its gaze is the federal govern. 
ment. Joining with the American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy, we are 
now making plans for holding a Na- 
tional Theater Assembly in Washing. 
ton next January. 

We are confidently expecting that 
this Assembly will focus the attention 
of the lawmakers on constructive ways 
in which the American theater can be 
resuscitated. 

In England the Arts Council is do- 
ing a very able job of preserving the 
heritage of theater of which our 
English cousins are so justifiably 
proud. From Equity’s point of view, 
the most admirable feature of the 
Arts Council program is that, in giv- 
ing financial aid to any qualified 
theater group, it makes the mainten- 
ance of trade union wages and work- 
ing conditions a primary requisite. 

We could do far worse in this coun- 
try than to examine carefully the pro- 
gress that has been made in England 
and to profit, wherever we can, by 
the example they have set for us. 
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Colorado Labor Progress 


(Continued from Page 27) 


a completely united front will be 
presented by liberal and labor 
forces to get their members registered 
and to the polls to elect liberal can- 
didates. ~Labor in Colorado is deter- 
mined to elect Congressman John Car- 
roll as United States Senator to re- 
place Republican Eugene Millikin. 
Senator Millikin, a very wealthy, able 
and shrewd man, represents powerful 
political and financial forces in the 
state. The labor-liberal forces of 
Colorado, however, are confident that 
popular and aggressive John Carroll 
can unseat him. 

In the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, reactionary Republican Repre- 
sentative William S. Hill won reelec- 
tion in 1948 by the narrow margin of 
5,300 votes. Representative Hill’s dis- 
trict is the heart of Republicanism in 
Colorado. He will be opposed this 


time, in all probability, either by able 
George Bickle, a liberal Longmont 
newspaper publisher who opposed 
him in 1948, or by equally able and 
liberal H. Vance Austin, an attorney 
and R.E.A. official from Sterling. 
Many union people who live in the 
suburban areas surrounding Denver 
vote in the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict. It will be labor’s job to get 
these people registered and get them 
to the polls. Nothing would please 
the labor movement more in this state 
and bring greater benefits to its mem- 
bers than to make a clean sweep of 
the Congressional offices this year. 
The State Federation and the entire 
labor movement are energetically 
pushing the L.L.P.E. program. The 
Federation has distributed posters for 
mounting in union halls and offices 
and leaflets for union members. It 


\. F. of L. in North Carolina 


(Continued from Page 21) 


child labor might be employed and 
that the Homeworkers Handicraft Co- 
operators have decided to dissolve. 
The case has been continued to June 5. 

In 1947 a Mr. Memory, an indus- 
trialist, offered a bill to the General 
Assembly for the regulation of home 
work in North Carolina. His pro- 
posal was defeated in subcommittee. 
I should like to quote from an edi- 
torial on this matter that I wrote and 
which appeared in the North Carolina 
Federationist for April, 1947: 

“According to Mr. Memory, the bill 
would offer some assistance to home 
workers in all lines, many of whom 
he considers to be working under con- 
ditions detrimental to their health and 
welfare and for low wages. Although 
he pleaded that the bill be considered 
in a subcommittee, the measure met 
little favor from the committee, which 
gave it an unfavorable report. 

“Child labor also entered the dis- 
cussion when it was pointed out that 
children in a family where home work 
Was carried on came in for their share 
of the work. Opponents of the bill 
denied that low wages were being paid 
in hosicry home work, declaring that 
worker: in the home received the same 
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wages and benefits as workers in 
plants. 

“Another case of home work found 
individuals applying draw strings to 
bags which are used as tobacco con- 
tainers. Among the opponents of the 
bill were representatives of Catawba 
County mills. Evidently this type of 
work is spreading in some sections of 
the state, and while it may be con- 
ducted properly at this time, there is 
a grave possibility that the practice 
may lead to serious abuses in this 
class of work. 

“Years ago, in the North and East, 
home work prevailed and reached 
such abuses that they were termed 
‘sweatshops’ and driven out by law. 
While we welcome new industries, it 
might be well to investigate some of 
them before we greet them with open 
arms.” 

If everyone keeps his eyes open for 
these fly-by-nights, their activities can 
be made unprofitable and they will 
be driven out of business. 

I attended the convention of the 
American Federation held in St. Paul 
last October. Upon my return to 
North Carolina I reported some of 
the highlights of the convention to the 


has made available the time of its 
executive officers to speak at all pos- 
sible union meetings. The Frank Ed- 
wards radio program, now heard over 
four Colorado stations, is being 
widely advertised and is gaining new 
and enthusiastic listeners daily. Sched- 
ules are being arranged for showing 
the L.L.P.E. film strip, “Your Vote.” 

Working with the joint labor politi- 
cal committee and other liberal forces, 
the State Federation of Labor will 
make every effort to register every 
union man and woman in Colorado. 
If this goal can be reached, not only 
will one of the most effective anti- 
labor Senators be replaced by a young 
and fighting liberal, but the Colorado 
Legislature will be in friendly hands 
and it will become possible to make 
real progress in the state for the ad- 
vancement of the welfare of working 
people. 

Prospects look bright the next few 
years for the labor movement and 
working people of the Centennial 
State. 


trade unionists of my state, stressing 
the A. F. of L.’s drive for 1,000,000 
more members in 1950, the continu- 
ing push for repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and other important decisions and 
actions of the convention. 

An organizing conference for the 
South was held in New Orleans early 
in December. All State Federations 
of Labor in the South sent repre- 
sentatives and staff organizers of the 
A. F. of L. also attended. At this con- 
ference all emphasis was placed on’ 
the task of gaining 1,000,000 new 
members in 1950. 

In January a united labor rally was 
held in the A. F. of L. Labor Temple 
at Durham, North Carolina. At least 
450 persons attended this meeting. 

Joseph D. Keenan of Labor’s 
League for Political Education was 
one of the principal speakers. Another 
was Governor Scott, who told the 
assembly: 

“I need a little help in the General 
Assembly. Those fellows down there 
were pretty rough on me last year, 
especially in the Senate. And some 
of them came from your own counties. 

“Send us some thinking, liberal 
legislators to both House and Senate. 
Help me on that end of it and I will 
do all I can to help on my end.” 

That the members of organized 
labor in North Carolina firmly intend 
to do. 
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Lébou NEWS BRIEPS 


>The Upholsterers International Un- 
ion has secured a pension plan which 
brings protection to 3,000 members 
employed by the Kroehler Manufac- 
turing Company. The locals con- 
cerned are at Cleveland, Dallas, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., Kankakee and Naper- 
ville, Ill., and Inglewood, Calif. 


>The Insurance Agents report that 
Indiana now has eleven locals. They 
are located in Anderson, Evansville, 
Fort Wayne, Gary, Indianapolis, La- 
fayette, Muncie, New Albany, South 
Bend, Terre Haute and Vincennes. 


bLocal 1256, Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers, has obtained a new non- 
contributory welfare plan in negotia- 
tions with the St. Louis plant of the 
General Cable Corporation. 


bLocal 75, International Chemical 
Workers Union, has won wage in- 
creases ranging to 10 cents an hour 


in a contract signed with Canadian 
Synthetic Rubber, Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


bLocal 384 of the Bakery Workers 
has secured a wage raise in a con- 
tract renewal with the Nick Warisse 
Baking Company, Louisville, Ky. 


\ >The North Jersey District Council of 
Iron Workers, A. F. of L., has an- 
nounced the signing of a two-year 


contract with employer groups pro- 
viding a 3 per cent welfare fund. The 
agreement covers structural iron 
workers in Northern New Jersey em- 
ployed by the General Contractors 
Association of New Jersey, the Rig- 
ging Contractors Association of North 
Jersey, the Steel Constructors As- 
sociation, the Associated General 
Contractors and the Highway Build- 
ers Contractors Association. 


>Local 77, Metal Polishers, Elkhart, 
Ind., has gained a 10-cent hourly 
wage increase for employes of the 
Elkhart Brass Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Local 25 of the same union, 
which is located at Muncie, Ind., has 
also secured a wage boost in a con- 
tract with the Acme-Lees Division of 
the Serrick Corporation. 


>Four unions of the building trades 
have secured 10-cent hourly wage 
boosts in agreements reached with the 
Associated Building Contractors at 
Evansville, Ind. The unions are the 
Operative Plasterers, the Asbestos 
Workers, the Glaziers and Roofers. 


>Local 418, Cracker Bakers, has won 
a wage increase in a contract with 
the macaroni industry of Los Angeles. 


>The Radio and Television Directors 
Guild has obtained higher salaries 
from CBS, ABC, Mutual and NBC. 





If Michael Donnelly (above) is 
alive, there is a pension of $3000 a 
year waiting for him at the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, the union he headed from 
1898 to 1905. 

Brother Donnelly dropped out of 
sight three decades ago. He led the 
Amalgamated’s first big strike in 
1904 when 60,000 workers walked 
out, demanding union recognition 
and a wage of 20 cents an hour. 














PLocal 114, Meat Cutters, has won 
wage boosts and a five-day week 
hours in a contract with the St. Paul 
Retail Food Dealers Association. 


Division 998, Street and Electric 
Railway Employes, has secured an 
increase for 2,700 employes of the 
Transport Company in Milwaukee. 


Students at the school of Journeymen Barbers Union at showing of a film on importance of voting 
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Educators and a labor leader discuss scholarship plan of Local 32-B, Building Service Employes* 


bLocal 24, Sheet Metal Workers, has 
obtained a 10-cent hourly wage raise 
in Milwaukee. Local 113 of the 
Laborers Union, also in Milwaukee, 
has gained a 10- to 15-cent hourly 
wage boost for its members. 


bLocal 1128, Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employes has ob- 
tained an increase in wages for the 
employes of the Duluth-Superior 
Transit Company, Duluth, Minn. 


bLocal 709, Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, has gained a hike in wages at 
the Kroger Company in St. Louis. 


bLocal 227, Butcher Workmen, has 
gained a wage increase for all em- 
ployes in an agreement recently 
reached with the Ready Foods Can- 


ning Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 


>Local 79, Bartenders, has gained a 
$4 weekly wage boost for workers 
employed by the Harry M. Stevens 
Company concessions at the Churc- 
hill Downs race course in Kentucky. 


>bLocal 1476, Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers, has obtained wage raise 
in an agreement with the Citizens 
Utilities Company, Nogales, Ariz. 


Public Relations 


(Continued from Page 31) 


come to the local union meeting or 
Social event and take the necessary 
photographs. If the daily papers are 
not interested in pictures, the labor 
Papers almost certainly will be. 

Many locals recognizing the value 
this type of publicity have pur- 

their own photographic equip- 

ment. This is an expensive procedure, 
bit in the case of a large group it 
pays dividends. Unions need not de- 
Yélop their own film. This can be 
done quickly and inexpensively in a 
Wiionized commercial studio. 

Here are a few tips on using pic- 
tare publicity : 


(1) Make the picture as interest- 
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ing as possible. Try to work in some 
unusual quirk or novel technique to 
get away from the old posed type of 
photograph. 

(2) Have the pictures made in 
glossy prints, eight by ten inches. In 
mailing pictures to out-of-town pa- 
pers, send them flat in large envelopes 
padded with cardboard. 

(3) Be sure to identify the pic- 
tures. Always enclose a complete and 
accurate caption. which describes the 
action and identifies all the people. 

(4) Identify the union. See that 
the members are wearing their but- 
tons or that a union banner or seal 
is prominently displayed. 


bLocal 23, Cleaners and Dyers, has 
won a wage increase and an improved 
vacation clause for 1,200 workers in 
the cleaning industries of Alameda 
and Contra Costa Counties, Calif. 


bLocal 292, Sheet Metal Workers, has 
negotiated a contract calling for a 
1214-cent hourly wage raise and vaca- 
tion benefits for employes of ten 
sheet metal concerns in Detroit. 


bLocal 525, Laborers and Hod Car- 
riers, has gained a 15-cent hourly 
raise in a contract with the Contrac- 
tors Association of Keokuk, Iowa. 


One form of public relations which 
is an old standby is found in using 
the “Letters to the Editor” column 
of the newspaper. This popular fea- 
ture is contained in most newspapers. 
It may be called “Voice of the Peo- 
ple,” “Opinions of Readers” or by 
some similar name. Its chief value 
is that it provides a means of an- 
swering editorials of the newspaper 
or in commenting on any significant 
current event. 

In sending a letter to the editor, be 
sure to mention the writer’s name and 
the name of his organization. This 
technique should not be overworked, 
and when sending in successive let- 


* From left, Dr. G. L. Kirk; provost of Colum- 
bia University; David Sullivan, president of 
Local 32-B, New York City; Professor Lorna 
McGuire, associate dean of Barnard College; 
and Harry J. Carman, dean of Columbia. Un- 
ion’s plan ealls for four full scholarships per 
year, each carrying annual stipend of $1200. 
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ters, it is recommended that different 
officers of the local sign different 
communications. 


HE major portion of this article 
se public relations for local un- 
ions has concerned itself with utili- 
zation of the newspaper. There are 
also other outlets which may be used. 
One of the more important of these 
is radio. And with the rapid develop- 
ment of television, there is no reason 
why this medium will not in time also 
offer a means of getting labor’s story 
across to the general public. 

Radio newscasts should not be 
overlooked when the local union has 
something to say. This is particular- 
ly true where developments are oc- 
curring rapidly, such as in a strike 
situation. In giving prepared copy to 
a radio station, the same rules should 
be observed as in giving material to 
newspaper editors. The only excep- 
tion is that radio releases should be 
shorter and worded more concisely 
and stripped of any “dressing up.” 

Radio may also be used in other 
ways. Radio stations are required to 
allot a certain amount of time to 
projects of “community or public in- 
terest.” Many alert local unions have 
taken advantage of this. 

For example, local unions have ar- 
ranged interviews and discussions 
with various prominent civic leaders 
or officials. In the course of the 
broadcast the place of the union in 
the community can be stressed. If a 
local is engaged in some community 
project such as slum clearance, in- 
stallation of railroad crossing signals, 
bigger schools, building playgrounds, 
etc., it can kill two birds with one 
stone by getting radio time. First, it 
can get its project valuable publicity 
and, second, it can impress its listen- 
ers with the good work the union is 
doing apart from representing its 
membership in wage and contract de- 
mands. 

Another form of interview which 
many radio stations will provide time 
for is one between union officers and 
the Congressman from the district or 
Senator from the state. This is an 
ideal setup wherein the local not only 
gets publicity but can do political 
education work as well. Members of 
Congress usually are most receptive 
to such a plan, and even when the 
union is hostile to a particular Sena- 
tor or Representative, much good can 
result from a radio interview. 
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If the debate waxes hot, it makes 
for a more interesting broadcast. A 
Congressman can really be put on the 
spot when he is asked direct questions 
on vital public matters. 

Larger local unions sometimes pur- 
chase time on the air for paid broad- 
casts. This can be done very effec- 
tively through the use of “spot” an- 
nouncements. These are short mes- 
sages ranging up to one minute’s time. 
They are of particular value during 
an organizational drive, a member- 
ship campaign or at election time. 

Some local unions sponsor a reg- 
ular series of spot announcements 
plugging the cause of unionism and 
pointing out the role which organ- 
ized labor plays in the national econ- 
omy. This type of paid radio adver- 
tising is limited to local unions which 
have money to spend for this purpose, 
but it is mentioned to provide as 
complete a picture of public relation 
work by local unions as possible. 


NOTHER form of public relations 
A which locals can adopt is the 
offer to exchange speakers with vari- 
ous civic groups. As an example, the 
local union might contact the super- 
intendent of schools and offer to pro- 
vide speakers for various high school 
economics classes. 

These speakers, of course, would 
talk on such subjects as “Why Un- 
ions Are Necessary,” “Why Workers 
Should Join Unions,” “What the Un- 
ion Stands For,” etc. Other organi- 
zations contacted for similar pur- 
poses could be veterans’ groups, city 
clubs, church societies, etc. 

In offering speakers it is recom- 
mended that this be done on an ex- 
change basis. In other words, point 
out that you are willing to have their 
representatives attend your meetings 
and present their views. This is not 
only good public relations but it has 
definite educational value. Not only 
do you spread the word of labor, 
but your members are given the op- 
portunity to broaden their own knowl- 
edge on a diversity of subjects. 

A new approach in labor public 
relations is the use of outdoor adver- 
tising to get a particular message 
across to a large section of the public. 
The most common medium is the bill- 
board, which may be seen on every 
highway approach to cities large and 
small. The cost of leasing a billboard 
varies, but it is generally compara- 
tively little. For example, average 


rental charge is from $15 to $10 a 
month, depending on the size of the 
community. 

This project may be successfully 
carried out by several local unions 
in an area banding together and f.- 
nancing the cost on a group basis, 
Messages on the billboard can cover 
a multitude of subjects. Slogans to 
get out the vote, promotion of civic 
enterprises or a list of endorsed elec- 
tion candidates are all possibilities, 

This type of advertising is new as 
far as organized labor is concerned, 
but it has a bright future. It is cer. 
tainly an effective way of putting 
labor’s aame before the public on a 
big-time basis. ‘For specific informa- 
tion as to rates and procedure, con- 
tact any local outdoor advertising 
company. 

The increasing circulation of un- 
ion movies and film strips has already 
made a significant contribution to 
labor’s public relations. Originally 
designed for educational use within 
the union’s membership, films and 
short movies soon demonstrated a 
notable additional value—that of ac- 
quainting the general public with the 
problems and contributions of labor. 
Practically all educational institu- 
tions, such as schools and colleges, 
have 16-millimeter projection equip- 
ment. Fraternal, civic and church 
bodies generally have access to such 
equipment also. These groups are us- 
ually interested in getting movies to 
show their memberships. 

Several international unions which 
already have their own films are mak- 
ing them available to these outside 
groups. What better means exists to 
present labor’s story than this com- 
bination of entertainment and’ in- 
struction ? 

Local unions are the key to mak- 
ing this program a success by getting 
film from their international head- 
quarters and arranging showings in 
their own communities. 

The foregoing suggestions present 
several approaches to better public 
relations for local unions. Emphasis 
has been placed on the actual know 
how and practical application to im- 
prove labor’s relations with the pub- 
lic. These are but some of the ways 
to effectuate a successful program of 
this sort. They are not the complete 
answer by any means, but should 
serve as guideposts to the ultimate 
achievement of an effective public 
relations program for labor. 
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Extend Rent Control 


(Continued from Page 3) 


not a single community with a central 
labor union has been decontrolled. In 
some of the larger states only a few of 
the very smallest cities have been de- 
controlled. 

This survey clearly indicates that 
the great majority of A. F. of L. mem- 
bers, including those in a great many 
relatively small communities, are still 
protected by rent control. The sudden 
removal of rent controls would inevi- 
tably be reflected in a sudden increase 
in family expenditures for millions of 
union families throughout the country. 


E wisdom of maintaining rent 
Wisetrcis becomes crystal clear 
when we discover what has happened 
to rents in some of the communities 
where rents have been decontrolled. 
In November, 1949, the Department 
of Labor made a survey of residential 
rents in seven decontrolled communi- 
ties. The survey showed that in those 


communities tenants whose rents had 


been raised were forced to bear an 
average increase of from 16 per cent 
in Salt Lake City to 40 per cent in 
Houston. Moreover, the rent in- 
creases affected from one-third to 
three-fifths of all the tenants: in those 
communities. 

The Labor Department’s findings 
have been confirmed by a recent sur- 
vey made by a very strange source, 
the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards, which is the backbone of 
the notorious real estate lobby in 
Washington. Of 100 decontrolled 
cities in thirty states, the survey 
showed that rents increased for half 
of the tenants in decontrolled areas of 
over 50,000 and for 55 per cent in 
cities of over 100,000, thus pointing 
out the tremendous number of fami- 
lies whose rents would be raised if 
all remaining rent controls were re- 
moved. 

According to the survey, the aver- 
age tenant whose rent was raised had 
to pay 22 per cent more for rent after 
decontrol. Moreover, tenants in the 
smaller cities whose rents were raised 
sustained larger rent increases than 
tenants in the larger cities. 

This indicates very clearly that rent 
control is by no means exclusively a 
big-city problem. 
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While these figures are significant 
in themselves, they are averages which 
tend to conceal the fact that decontrol 
hits low-income families the hardest. 
Low-income families spend a larger 
proportion of their income on rent 
than families in the higher income 
groups. The Federal Reserve Board 
reports that in 1948 families with an- 
nual incomes under $2000 spent 23 
per cent on rent, compared with 12 
per cent for all families and only 9 
per cent for families with incomes of 
$5000 and over. Thus it is clear that 
a rent increase for a low-income fam- 
ily looms larger in the total family 
budget than a comparable increase for 
a higher income family. 

Yet the Labor Department survey 
of decontrolled communities to which 
I have referred indicates that a 
greater proportion of the low-income 
families reported rent increases than 
those in the higher income groups. 
In the cities where income data was 
obtained, the proportion of families 
with incomes under $2000 whose rents 
were raised ranged from 48 to 71 per 
cent as compared with a range of only 
22 to 37 per cent for families with in- 
comes of $4000 or more. 

Let us examine specifically what 
these increases in rent would mean to 
the average worker and his family. 
Let us use for our example a factory 
worker whose earnings are $50 a 
week, approximately the present na- 
tionwide average. Let us assume that 


this worker is spending approximately 
20 per cent of his income for rent, 
about $10 a week. 

If rents in his community are de- 
controlled, the Department of* Labor 
survey indicates that his rent would 
rise by at least 25 per cent or $2.50 a 
week. This increase in rent is equiva- 
lent to a wage cut of 5 per cent, or 
over six cents an hour, assuming a 
forty-hour week. Under these cir- 
cumstances the implications for col- 
lective bargaining are bound to be 
quite far-reaching. From my long 
experience in the labor movement, I 
know that a widespread wave of siz- 
able rent increases will inevitably be 
reflected in the demands of organized 
workers for higher wages. 


ONGRESS must face squarely this 
C issue of rent control. It may well 
decide that federal rent controls should 
not be extended beyond June 30. If it 
does make this decision, it must real- 
ize the full consequences of its action. 

But this is not enough. I urge each 
and every A. F. of L.. member to write 
immediately to his Congressman and 
Senators. 

Let them know what the end of rent 
control would mean to you and your 
family and to other workers’ families 
in your community. 

Let them know that if Congress 
allows federal rent control to lapse, 
it will mean substantial and wide- 
spread increases in rents, with the 
greatest burden falling upon those 
least able to withstand it. 

Let them know that the workers in 
your community want Congress to ex- 
tend federal rent control for the next 
twelve months. 


THE DOLLARS you earn each week are union-earned 


dollars. 


When you spend those dollars, be true to yourself. 


Make sure that the goods and services which you and your 


family buy merit the patronage of sincere trade unionists. 


Union-made goods and union-rendered services are con- 


sistently tops in value. You obtain the most for your money 


when you insist upon such commodities and services. 


Tell your friends and neighbors to look for and insist 


upon the union label, union shop card and union service 


button whenever they plan to spend money. 


Since these 


emblems always indicate better values, they'll thank you. 








WHAT THEY SAY 


Daniel J. Tobin, president, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters— 
People through- 
out the nation, in- 
nocent people, are 
suffering so much 
from the Taft- 
Hartley Act that 
they are learning 
to despise the 
very sound of the 
name of the law. 
The Taft-Hartley Act has done noth- 
ing except help to create strikes. In 
every section of the country labor 
unions are sued for this, that and the 
other on the grounds that they have 
violated the Taft-Hartley Law. It is 
my prediction that, when the proper 
time comes, the Taft-Hartley Act will 
be as thoroughly repudiated as the 
Eighteenth Amendment. No man in 
the labor movement has fought for 
honest business and for decent Amer- 
ican free enterprise more than I have, 
but the blindness of Big Business is so 
great that it is digging its own grave 
and doing more to breed communism 
or discontent in the nation than all 
other elements in our American life. 


William O. Douglas, associate jus- 
tice, U.S. Supreme Court—The human 
welfare state is 
the great political 
invention of the 
Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Labor was 
its prime pro- 
moter. It was the 
first group to feel 
most keenly the 
economic insecu- 
rity of the new industrial age. It was 
the first to acquire a mass conscious- 
ness of the ravages of the modern fac- 
tory system and of the ruthless charac- 
ter of depressions. And so it moved 
for protection on various fronts—from 
workmen’s compensation to unem- 
ployment insurance. But while labor 
was the prime promoter of the new 
human welfare state, all groups in so- 
ciety—farmers, business and the pro- 
fessions—were its beneficiaries. To- 
day labor stands astride a world 
fraught with fear. It occupies a stra- 
tegic position in the affairs of na- 
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tions. By reason of its new strength, 
it is wooed as it has never been wooed 
before. The Communists seek by in- 
filtration to pervert it to their ends. 
The totalitarians of the Right would 
like to control labor’s power so as to 
destroy it. The democrats of the 
world look to labor to keep the middle 
way open. They look to labor with 
confidence and with hope. They 
know that in the world today there is 
no stronger citadel of democracy than 
the halls of labor. The opportunity 
of labor is unique. It is an oppor- 


tunity to preserve the values of de- 
mocracy in a seething, troubled world. 


Herbert H. Lehman, Senator from 
New York—I have no patience with 

federal controls 

or any kind of 

controls where 

such controls 

are not urgently 

needed. But in 

areas of concen- 

trated population, 

where the hous- 

ing needs of the 
people have not yet been met by new 
construction, the government must 
protect the people and protect the 
national economy. We have seen ex- 
amples of what happens in areas 
which have been decontrolled and 
where rents have shot up most steeply 
for units renting at the lowest rates. 
People with the lowest income, who 
most need rent controls, have been the 
worst victimized by the removal of 
rent controls. I have introduced a bill 
to extend federal rent controls for 
two years. My bill is what might be 
called a strong rent control bill in 
the sense that it would apply strict 
yet flexible controls in the areas where 
rent control is needed. At the same 
time it would encourage, by its very 
strength, the decontrol of areas where 
rent control is no longer needed. My 
bill provides a yardstick for the re- 
moval of rent controls by action of 
the Housing Expediter. In areas where 
there are 10 per cent vacancies— 
which is the generally accepted stand- 
ard of a normal rental situation—the 
Housing Expediter may decontrol. 
Federal rent controls ought to be 


liquidated as soon as that is possible 
but not until the need for such cop. 
trols has passed away. That need js 
still pressing today and it will be 
pressing for some time in the future, 


John F. Shelley, Congressman from 
California—The Taft-Hartley Act was 
put on the books 
by the political 
action of employ. 
ers and reaction. 
aries. Only politi- 
cal action by 
labor will remove 
that law. Only 
political action by 
labor will bring 
the comprehensive social security, 
education, housing and other legisla. 
tion which not only organized but 
unorganized labor needs in the United 
States. Political action in the past 
was relatively unsuccessful not be- 
cause it was political action but be. 
cause the labor movement at that time 
lacked a strong trade union base— 
an educated and loyal membership, 
economic strength and collective bar- 
gaining power and ability. Labor 


-has that base today. But we find it 


is not enough. Labor can be and 
has been attacked through politics, 
through legislation and through the 
courts. We must fight back, not only 
to protect our unions but also to 
gain those economic goals which can 
be gained only through legislation. 


Francis J. Myers, Senator from 
Pennsylvania—In this atomic age in 
which man, for 
the first time in 
his history, has 
devised a means 
of destroying civ- 
ilization altogeth- 
er, the stakeg in 
the future are 
simply enormous. 
If the democra- 
cies are to win the cold war, if we are 
to meet head-on the Communist chal- 
lenge to freedom, there is a duty upon 
the people of the free world to make 
use of every bit of intelligence they 
possess. Our policies must be designed 
clearheadedly by the best minds in the 
democratic world. We cannot afford 
to be stampeded by fear or hysteria. 
If division is stirred up among the 
democratic nations themselves, oF if 
serious differences develop internally 
in the democracies, we will play 
squarely into the Communists’ hands. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


In the Month of May 


ie boys and girls walked along 
the familiar paths, talking and 
laughing together. 

“I had almost forgotten how won- 
derful it is out here,” said Monica. 

“Right along here is my favorite 
stretch of the way,” Booth announced. 

“Yeah, I like it here, too,” said War- 
ren. “I feel here that we've really left 
town and are on our way.” 

“When we first catch a glimpse of 
the lake is when I like it best,” de- 
clared Monica. 

“I think all we’ve passed so far is 
wonderful,” said Margot. 

It was the first time she had been 
with the crowd, for she was new in 
Hillvale. She had been asked to join 
the Junior Union only a few weeks 
before. From the first she had looked 
forward keenly to her visit to the 
camp-site. From what she had been 
told by her new friends, the camp was 
one of the world’s marvels. 

“About when do you think we'll get 
there?” the newcomer asked, begin- 
ning to be impatient to make her ac- 
quaintance with the place. 

Booth waved his hand in the generai 
direction of the lake and said: 


“We take the path to the right in 
about ten minutes and soon come to 
the lake path. We go along that for 
a couple of miles until we cross Old 
Onion Creek. There’s an old bridge 
there. Then we go on for about half 
amile more until we reach the woody 
section again. Our camp is just in- 
side the woods a little way.” 

“I see,” Margot said, smiling, “but 
about how long do you think it will 
take to get there? Will we be there 
in time for lunch?” 

“Oh, sure,” said Warren. “Maybe 
an hour before lunch if we keep up 
&@ good pace.” 

“Hurry up,” called Frank, who was 
up ahead. “You kids are slower than 
snails,” 

_ “We're looking around at the beau- 
hes of nature,” responded Booth good- 
naturedly. 

“Well, speed up,” insisted Frank. 

rest are out of sight down on the 
lake path.” 

Monica and Booth, Margot and 

arren hastened to catch up. Soon 
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Margot gasped as she saw the spar- 
kling blue of the lake spread out be- 
fore her. 

“Oh, it’s wonderful!” she ex- 
claimed. 

They paused briefly to look at the 
beautiful expanse of water. Then they 
ran to catch up with the others. 

At the creek they found an excited 
group. 

“The bridge is out!” cried Booth. 

“Oh, my goodness!” said Margot. 
“What do we do now?” The pros- 
pect of not seeing the camp-site made 
her voice quiver with disappointment. 
“We won't have to turn back, will 
we?” 

“No, I think we'll manage some- 
thing,” Booth assured her. 

The boys discussed what could be 
done. The pilings were still in the 
water. When several old timbers were 
found, the boys decided to nail them 
together. After much hard work and 
several near-accidents, a narrow foot- 
bridge was set up. It was strong 
enough for only one person at a time. 


“Who'll be the first to cross?” 
called out Frank. “I'll stay here and 
hold this end steady.” 

“Let me go first,” volunteered Mon- 
ica. “I want to get there.” 

“Fine,” said Frank. “If you fall in, 
just swim to shore.” 

“T won’t fall,” the girl promised. 

Breathlessly, she stepped out on 
the bridge. She made her way very 
cautiously across while her friends 
watched anxiously. Not a word was 
spoken until her feet rested on solid 
ground. Then a cheer went up. 

“Come on, somebody!” Monica 
called. “I'll lend you a hand at this 
side.” 

One by one the others crossed, each 
one treading carefully. Frank was 
the last. Without someone to steady 
the span as he had been doing for 
the others, he had the most dangerous 
crossing of all. But he made it. As 
his feet touched the other bank, the 
planks parted and crashed into the 
water below. 

“Am I lucky to miss that!” he de- 
clared with a wry smile. 

It was a little after noon when the 
members of the Hillvale Junior Union 
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reached their destination. They were 
in high spirits. Their appetites were 
huge. The boys fixed the fire for the 
barbecue, while the girls got the food 
unpacked and arranged. 

Margot could hardly keep her mind 
on her work. She wandered off to 
look over the camp. There were the 
two dormitory buildings, one for the 
girls and one for the boys. There was 
the foundation of the mess hall, which 
in summer was covered with a canvas 
top and screened sides. There was 
the Glade, which served as an outdoor 
theatre and meeting place, and all the 
other places of interest of which she 
had been told. 

The meal they ate was, as Frank 
said, “Out of this world!” 

“Nothing tastes better than good, 
crusty weiners, covered with ashes 
and mustard,” declared Warren as he 
bit into his juicy sandwich. 

After lunch Warren, as the Junior 
Union’s president, asked everyone to 
proceed to the Glade for the special 
services which were an annual part of 
the Memorial Day observance. Frank 
and Monica had already gone to the 
Glade to get things in order. 

“But for whom are the services?” 
Margot asked Booth. “Surely none of 
your members were in the war.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “we lost three 
of our members. You see, Margot, 
our Junior Union was organized in 
1938. Most of our members were in 
high school. Some of them got in to- 
ward the end of the war. We always 
have our Memorial Day here because 
we feel that they would have liked it.” 

As the young people filed down the 
shady path to the Glade, a feeling of 
solemnity came over them. They 
faced the little platform which was 
decked with flowers and the flag. To 
the right were three young trees with 
memorial markers and with flowers 
and small flags at their bases. 

Warren read the memorial rites and 
Monica said a short prayer. Then 
each one of the young people gathered 
some blossoms from the many flower- 
ing trees and plants and gently laid 
them at the base of each memorial 
tree. It was a hushed, solemn group 
which left the Glade shortly afterward. 
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If you want to know what's really going on, 
Frank Edwards is your man. Get the habit ef 
listening to him regularly. He reports the news 
and exposes the skullduggery of the N.A.M. boys 
and the other enemies of progress. Be sure to 
listen to Edwards nightly. And tell all your friends 


and acquaintances to listen to him. Frank Edwards 


is the best of the commentators. He’s sponsored 
by the American Federation of Labor. 











